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Thicker than Water. 


By James Payn, AurHor or ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘ HicH Spirits,’ &c. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘I SUPPOSE IT MUST BE “ YEs,”’ 


OME apology seems owing that so very prominent a member 
of the Park Lane household as the Emperor Alexander has 
not as yet been introduced to the reader. But the fact is, his 
title, through the affability of his manners, had long fallen into 
desuetude, and of late years—that is, since the death of his late 
master—he had been confined to the ground-floor apartments, and 
was seldom seen. The dog, a magnificent St. Bernard, had been 
a great favourite with Mr. Beckett—almost the only creature 
besides himself, I think, which that tippling civil engineer had any 
regard for; and in his time he had wandered over the house at 
will. Nothing was further from his mind than mischief; one 
look at his thoughtful eyes and massive head would have con- 
vinced you he was incapable of it; but in the drawing-room, 
crowded as it was with costly nick-nacks, he did with his colossal 
tail a good deal of involuntary damage. The ‘ Brush system,’ as 
Charley said, is an admirable one if you only have it under con- 
trol; but this was not the case with that of Alexander. It worked 
incessantly, and with great power, but to no useful purpose. On 
' the contrary, it was destructive. Like his great namesake of old, 
his path was marked with devastation, but, unlike the Imperial 
Madman, he meant no harm. How could the poor animal know 
what was going on behind him? 
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His heart, like his frame, was a noble one; there was but one 
blot in his character—fidelity to his former master. This, however, 
was an error of race; the dog is to be won by fear, but the cat 
never—a circumstance which, if there were no other urgent reason 
for it, would always place the cat above the dog in my opinion. 
So far, however, as his lights could guide him, Alexander was per- 
fection. His mistress was rather set against him, as she averred, 
because of his behaviour towards her blue china, though I suspect 
that was not the real explanation of her coldness; but Mary 
Marvon adored him, and her affection was reciprocated. She 
liked nothing better than a walk in the Park with Alexander for 
her sole companion; he enjoyed it equally, and when once his 
first manifestations of delight, which resembled the gambols of 
some hairy elephant with his trunk at the wrong end of him, 
were over, in a no less sober fashion. Instead of being the ‘ off 
and on companion of her walks,’ as Wordsworth’s dog was, he stuck 
to her like Una’s lion, and would not have deserted his charge 
even to fight a unicorn. As to other dogs, he ignored their very 
existence. He never made any excursions of curiosity into the 
animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdoms, but trotted by her side 
with a majestic slouch, deaf to every call but that of duty. If 
another dog forced itself on his attention—a very rare occurrence 
except with bull-dogs—he never bit them, nor so much as opened 
his mouth ; he literally fell upon them and crushed their breath 
out. Those who had any pride left in them accounted to their 
friends for their flattened condition by ascribing it to a steam roller. 

On the morning of Mr. Rennie’s visit, Mary Marvon and her 
fouir-footed friend took their way across the Park to the Serpentine. 
It was their favourite walk; Mary enjoyed the brightness and 
beauty of the scene, liked to see the children sailing their toy 
boats, and feeding the ducks, and all the stir of innocent enjoy- 
ment. The Emperor Alexander took a gracious interest in the 
water-dogs, and had a secret curiosity, which his sense of dignity 
forbad him to gratify, to discover if they were web-footed. 
Mary’s pet standpoint—for she always lingered a minute there— 
was the bridge by Kensington Gardens, which has a view to 
northwards equal in beauty and superior in extent to that from 
the bridge in St. James’s Park; to the south there is a still finer 
prospect, if the eye can only avoid that equestrian image of the 
Duke of Wellington, which makes one wish that Fame were 
indeed a bubble, and could evanesce without enduring brass. She 
is gazing now on the shining water and the stately trees, but her 
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heart is far from them. She has only to say one little word, as 
she believes, and it will be further still—in another’s keeping. 

With young ladies of the present day—those, at least, who 
permit themselves to love at all, who are said to be in a minority— 
it is the fashion, as Douglas did with the heart of Bruce, to throw 
that organ before them and follow it into the fray. They flatter 
themselves that, having risked so tremendous a stake, they must 
needs evoke a declaration and win their lover. Such a practice 
is doubtless a spur to exertion, but it has its drawbacks and its 
dangers. In my opinion it is more maidenly to wait till they 
have answered ‘ Yes’ to a very important question. Mary Marvon 
was of this opinion ; her heart was still her own, but it roved, and 
took short swallow flights from home—how could she help it ?— 
in the direction of Edgar Dornay. 

She was thinking over what Mrs. Beckett had said to her the 
previous day; no doubt it would be to her advantage to marry the 
man she loved, but that was the very reason which gave her pause. 
It is well to look closely into any course which is recommended to 
us by inclination and our own interests. The question with her 
was, would her marriage with Edgar Dornay be to his advantage ? 
She knew that his present life was a luxurious one; and, though 
she credited him with certain genuine qualities, the notion of his 
possessing which, in those who knew him better, would have 
evoked a’smile, she doubted of his fitness for a life-long ‘ day of 
small things ;’ an existence mitigated by cheap and unfrequent 
pleasures, and flawed by economies and acts of self-denial. At 
times she even thought she had noticed in him aspirations after 
great wealth, or at all events an admiration of it. She was not so 
foolish as to imagine that three months after marriage he would 
be as much in love with her as he professed to be at present ; but 
her beauty was not her sheet anchor, as it is with so many girls. 
She had some hope that by that time he would have learnt to 
love her for what she had in her of true worth. 

For Mary Marvon, though portionless and almost friendless, 
was much too honest to hold herself worthless; in her heart of 
hearts she believed herself worthy of Edgar’s love, and would have 
done so had he been as rich as Mrs. Beckett—not that she 
exaggerated her own merits, but because she was little more 
impressed by mere money than her four-footed companion. 

‘Wough, wough!’ said Alexander, who was looking through 
the balustrade by the side of his mistress, and had recognised an 
acquaintance upon the south side of the lake. It was a hoarse 
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murmur rather than a growl; but it was not a note of welcome. 
It seemed to say, ‘There’s a person I don’t much care about 
coming towards us yonder; but since you know him perhaps it’s 
as well to mention the fact.’ 

Mary, who understood Alexander quite well, looked in the 
direction of his gaze, and at once perceived its object. 

The ‘ person’ was Edgar Dornay, handsome even in the morn- 
ing, but whose bright intelligent face, or what she could see of it, 
for his head was bent, was fuller of thought than usual. At the 
sight of him her heart gave a quick jump, her cheeks became 
suffused with a sudden glow, and the light leaped into her eyes ; 
for the moment, love, taking advantage of her solitude—for, as it 
happened, there was no other passenger on the bridge—had 
asserted itself. The next moment she was herself again; but, if 
she could have looked into the young man’s mind, she would have 
despised herself for that momentary weakness. He was thinking 
of the momentous interview that was to take place that afternoon 
at Beckett House, and of the conversation he had held on the 
Saturday night with his uncle. That gentleman, as we know, had 
failed tv turn him from his purpose, but his arguments had been 
by no means without their effect ; and he shrank from any re- 
capitulation of them. He had not seen his relative since he 
returned from Brighton, and did not intend to see him (though 
there was an opportunity of doing so, since Uncle Ralph always 
lunched at his club) till he had seen the widow. His best chance, 
he felt, of carrying out his plan was to see him no more till it 
was completed, or till he had asked Mrs. Beckett, in propria 
persona, to marry him, and been formally accepted. And, above 
all, until this was done it was his intention to keep clear of Mary 
Marvon. 

Every word Ralph had spoken concerning her had had a barb 
in it; and what his uncle had said was as nothing compared with 
the gnawings of his own thoughts, the sense of cowardice and 
falsehood and shame, and above all the consciousness of loss. For 
in his own way Edgar Dornay loved the girl—shrank from losing 
her, and was rendered desperate by the thought of another 
possessing her. When she was by his side she was all in all to 
him; but apart from her, or, as he grossly expressed it to himself, 
when ‘in his sober senses,’ he loved other things better—such as 
luxury and pleasure and ease. He had never made Mary an offer, 
but he had meant to do it, and he felt that she knew he meant it; 
he believed that he had won her heart, or rather stolen it, since 
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it now turned out it was gained under false pretences, and that 
after to-day she would regard him as a thief and a liar. 

In comparison with this reflection all other drawbacks in con- 
nection with the widow faded into nothing; if her age had been 
doubled and her income halved, and his conduct to Mary Marvon 
could only have been blotted out, his condition would have been 
preferable to what it was at that moment, How could he ever 
hold up his head in her presence and meet her reproachful eyes ? 
He foresaw that her first act on learning what he had done would 
be to leave Beckett House for a life of poverty and dependence, 
since from the woman who was her rival, and whose gold had out- 
weighed her worth in his eyes, she would scorn to take a penny. 
Although a selfish man, Edgar Dornay was (as yet) by no means 
callous, and the thought of these things gave him great dis- 
comfort. After much pondering, he had come to the conclusion 
that the best thing he could do for himself after his interview 
with Mrs. Beckett was to leave town for a few days; when on his 
return to Park Lane he felt well assured he should find the coast 
clear. Having made his plans thus far, he drew a long breath 
like a man who ‘ sees his way’ through at least the first part of a 
difficulty ; and, raising his eyes from the ground for the first time, 
saw Mary Marvon standing on the bridge. 

At the same moment their eyes met; if they had not done so 
Mr. Edgar Dornay would without doubt have turned his face 
homeward and gone back again; but though he felt himself to be 
a coward every inch of him, he was not such a coward as that. He 
mounted the slope that led to the bridge and met her with an 
outstretched hand. 

‘I had no idea that you were to be found abroad so early, Mr. 
Dornay,’ said Mary. ‘ Report has maligned you.’ 

‘Report generally does,’ he answered gravely. ‘It is un- 
fortunate for poor human nature, whose motives need extenuation 
rather than to have things set down in malice.’ 

He was thinking of what she would say of him when she came 
to know all. 

‘ You are philosophic,’ she said, smiling. ‘That isa bad sign; 
I am afraid you have not yet breakfasted, Mr. Dornay.’ 

It was very true; he had sat down to the morning meal at 
Brighton, but, notwithstanding the boasted effects of the sea breeze, 
had left it almost untasted. ‘You are taking your walk earlier 
than usual, yourself, are you not, Mary ?’ 

He would have said Miss Marvon had he dared, but his 
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familiarity of manner had gone beyond that ; she still gave him 
his proper title, but when they were alone together he had of late 
addressed her by her Christian name. 

‘Yes,’ she answered. ‘Mrs. Beckett is engaged with Mr. 
Rennie; he has come to transact some pressing and important 
matter, she told me, which would deprive me of her companion- 
ship.’ 

‘What did she mean ?’ inquired Edgar, turning pale. To his 
disordered mind there seemed a dreadful significance in these 
simple words. 

‘Well, she meant that I must be content with my four-footed 
friend here this morning—down, Alec! down, my dear!’ for the 
affectionate creature, catching this allusion to himself or at least the 
glance that accompanied it, wished to place by way of epaulettes 
a gigantic paw on each of her dainty shoulders—‘I did not of 
course calculate upon the pleasure of meeting you, Mr. Dornay.’ 

‘No,’ he answered gently, ‘no.’ His heart was melting within 
him like wax; the sight of her beauty, the sound of her voice, 
were overcoming him. Absence is said to ‘ make the heart grow 
fonder,’ but presence, especially if the object of our affections is 
attractive, has a still more powerful influence in that way. This 
was the very thing that he had been afraid of—to meet her 
face to face—and he had reason to fear it. 

‘And how was Mr. Rennie looking?’ He did not dare to 
speak of Mrs. Beckett. ‘ As like the Sphinx as usual, I suppose ; 
full of his secrets ?’ 

‘He is never secretive with me; not of course that he ever 
tells me anything, but he is most frank and kind. I venture to 
think that I am rather a favourite of his.’ 

‘I do not wonder at that.’ 

She gave him, with infinite grace, an almost imperceptible 
eurtsey. ‘Thank you, sir; but I am afraid it is from no personal 
merit that Mr. Rennie is so civil tome. I fancy it is a pleasant 
change to him to talk with one who never speaks of money, 
because she has none. Mrs. Beckett tells me that he has no such 
thing asa poor client. They are now probably disposing of tens 
of thousands—millions for all I know—those two.’ 

Edgar sighed. 

‘You are wishing that you had millions yourself, Mr. Dornay ?’ 

‘No; quite the contrary. I mean,’ he added hastily, ‘that 
my heart was not just then fixed on—the subject you suggest.’ 

‘Then it sometimes is, I infer.’ 
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‘Sometimes ; that is, I have sometimes thought—as most of 
us have—how pleasant it would be to be rich.’ 

They had left the bridge by this time, and were slowly cross- 
ing the Park in the direction of the Reformers’ Tree. There was 
no one near them except Alexander, who followed closely behind. 
His brow was clouded, his head depressed; his massive jaws 
seemed to find attraction in the calves of Mr. Edgar Dornay’s legs, 
as they alternately presented themselves to his notice. 

‘I have never speculated upon that subject myself,’ said Mary 
gravely; ‘perhaps from the impossibility, in my case, of such a 
dream being realised. But I can easily understand your doing so. 
I do not think you are fitted to be a poor man.’ 

‘You mean a poor bachelor. In my present position I own 
that wealth has its allurements. Pleasure can be purchased, but 
happiness cannot; and, after all, what man desires is happiness ; 
the lasting good.’ 

‘But one must be sure of its lasting,’ she answered gravely ; 
‘that is the difficulty.’ 

‘No doubt. The best road to it, however, it is agreed upon all 
hands, is to secure a loving wife.’ 

‘That is not your uncle’s view,’ said Mary lightly. She knew 
whither his talk was tending, and did not wish to encourage it 
Was it some presentiment that warned her to keep him at arms’ 
length that morning ? 

‘There are doubtless some who are happiest as single men,’ 
admitted Edgar. ‘My uncle Ralph perhaps for one ; but do not 
suppose he does not advocate matrimony for others; for myself 
for instance. Your ears should have burnt the other night, since 
he spent hours of it in singing your praises.’ 

‘ A somewhat new departure for him, was it not?’ she inquired 
drily, but without surprise ; for Mr. Ralph Dornay, as we know, 
had himself prepared her for it. 

‘Yes ; it is never too late to mend, however, and I will do him 
the justice to say that his recantation has been a very full one.’ 

Here some one met them on the path ; and, in drawing nearer to 
the girl, his arm touched hers. When he had shaken hands with 
her twenty minutes ago, his mind had been divided between her 
and another; the clasp of her hand had thrilled him a little, but 
that had been all. But now, since he had been some time in her 
company, and his mind had been dwelling on her and no other, 
that touch set his pulses ‘throbbing with the fulness of the 
spring.’ In an instant, as a sudden wind from the gates of the 
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sun clears the heavens of cloud, all sordid thoughts were swept 
away ; the widow and her money were forgotten. 

‘As for Uncle Ralph, Mary,’ he continued, in a low and fervid 
tone, ‘he was never an obstacle to my love for you; nothing 
could be that; but he is my nearest relative, and of course it 
pleases me to feel that such opposition as was in his power to give 
has been withdrawn. Instead of being your enemy he is now 
your ally.’ 

‘So he was so good as to tell me on Saturday,’ said Mary coldly. 

The young man saw that he had lost ground. 

‘Of course, Mary,’ he put in quickly, ‘it matters even less to 
you than it does to me whether Uncle Ralph approves of our being 
engaged or not. I only mentioned it to show that there were 
now no hindrances to it, however slight. You will not say “ no,” 
darling, merely because there is no reason for it, out of sheer 
caprice ?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ she said. ‘My doubts—for I have doubts—arise 
from no fanciful cause, but from what I know of your own nature.’ 

‘My nature! Would to heaven, Mary, you could this moment 
look into my inmost heart ; you would see yourself and no other 
mirrored there.’ 

‘I was not thinking of any other, Edgar,’ she said with a slight 
blush ; ‘ to do you justice, I do not believe you capable of double 
dealing.’ 

His eyes left hers and sought the ground; the blush on her 
face was reflected on his own, and she attributed it to the same 
cause ; she took it for modesty because she had praised him—and 
not for shame. ‘ Moreover,’ she continued, ‘I quite believe that 
at this moment you think you could be happy with me without 
those luxuries—or with a great diminution of them—on which 
your happiness has hitherto so largely depended.’ 

‘My darling,’ he answered vehemently, ‘ what is luxury, what 
is wealth, compared with the possession of such a treasure as you ? 
That is what I pine for; all else is as nothing to me. Oh, Mary, if 
you would only believe me!’ 

‘I wish to believe you, Edgar,’ she answered hesitatingly ; 
‘but I dare not.’ 

His very fervour increased her reluctance, even while it filled 
her with delight; it seemed to her that it was wrong to take 
advantage of such headlong and unreasoning passion. 

‘Then, if you wish it, that is all J wish,’ he put in hastily. 
‘My darling! my darling !’ 
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He longed to clasp her in his arms; but that was impossible, as 
the trees in Hyde Park offer by no means that ‘ boundless con- 
tiguity of shade’ so essential for such a proceeding; moreover 
(though he would have risked that) Alexander would have 
probably resented any such demonstration. As for Mary, her 
limbs trembled beneath her, and thereby typified her mental con- 
dition. Shaken by the vehemence of his protestations and the 
fascination of his presence, her resolution was fast giving way. 

‘I must go in now, Edgar,’ she murmured. 

‘But not as you came out, Mary,’ he answered quickly; ‘ you 
are no longer a free woman, remember ; you are mine.’ 

‘Not yet,’ she said, but this time with a faint smile. 

It was her last protest. 

‘That is only because the agreement is not ratified, he mur- 
mured tenderly. 

‘I wil come ’—then he suddenly remembered that he could 
not come; that he no more dared enter into Beckett House on 
the errand in question than into the abode of the queen lioness 
in the Zoological Gardens—‘that is, I will write to-day,’ he 
stammered ; ‘then you will send me your answer in black and 
white; and it will be “Yes,” my darling. I know it will be 
“ Yes.” > 


‘I suppose it must be “ Yes,”’ said Mary softly. 





CHAPTER XI. 


THE SUBSTITUTE. 


HaviNG once, though it is true only tacitly, consented to engage 
herself to Edgar Dornay, Mary Marvon ventured to be very happy. 
It is not, as we have been told, for companions and dependants to 
indulge themselves in the luxury of woe, how much more, then, in 
that of happiness ! and though Mary herself, thanks to the fortu- 
nate circumstances of her position as much as to her native pride, 
felt little of this social depression, she seldom gave way to vivacity. 
On this occasion, however, the girl returned home in high spirits ; 
and it was for this reason, perhaps, that she did not notice the un- 
usual gaiety of her hostess. Mrs. Beckett was generally what, if 
she were a man, would have been called ‘ good company,’ but she 
had never before been so bright and merry. She was happy in the 
consciousness that she had, with Mr. Rennie’s aid, conferred great 
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advantage upon the man she loved; and happy also on her own 
account. But she did not, as on the last occasion when she and 
Mary were alone together, make marriage the topic of conversation. 
It would be necessary sooner or later, of course, to allude to her 
engagement, but at present she shrank from it. Notwithstanding 
her protestations of independence and carelessness of the opinion 
of the world, she felt some embarrassment in communicating her 
news even to Mary Marvon. 

Mary herself felt something of the same kind. She indeed 
had nothing to be ashamed of in those future prospects of which 
not sooner or later, but very soon, it behoved her to speak to her 
hostess; for had not Mrs. Beckett with her own lips advised her 
to accept the first: eligible offer? But she had an idea that her 
news would very much astonish the widow, and felt some coyness 
in broaching the subject a propos des bottes. 

The only approach that Mrs. Beckett made to it, so far from 
encouraging her to pursue it, had quite a contrary effect. Her 
hostess informed the butler at luncheon that she would not 
require her carriage that afternoon ; and also that she would be at 
home to nobody except Mr. Dornay. 

‘Mr. .Ralph or Mr. Edgar, my lady?’ he inquired. It was a 
most unfortunate question, for the widow’s remark was intended to 
be of great significance. It was, in fact, her method of preparing 
the way for informing Mary of what had happened. 

‘I said Mr. Dornay,’ she answered with severity. ‘If I had 
meant Mr. Ralph I should have said Mr. Ralph.’ 

It was rather hardon the butler, who, less acquainted with pre- 
cedence than with perquisites, naturally imagined that Mr. Ralph, 
being the elder, was of right Mr. Dornay. The sharpness of the 
widow’s tone did not escape Mary’s attention, but the remark itself 
filled her with amazement. How was it, if Edgar had an appoint- 
ment with the widow, that he had not informed her (Mary) of it 
while they werein the Park together? and why had he spoken of 
writing to her when he was thus about to have so early an oppor- 
tunity of seeing her ? On the other hand—not, of course, antici- 
pating their recent interview and its happy result—perhaps he had 
soughta personal interview with Mrs. Beckett, to enlist her assist~- 
ance in pressing his suit. 

Never were two women placed in a more false position to one 
another than were Mary Marvon and her hostess, and yet through 
no fault of their own. 


After luncheon, Mrs. Beckett retired to her boudoir, and Mary 
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to her own room ; each glad enough to be alone, but withort the 
least mistrust or ill-feeling as respected the other. ; 

By three o’clock the widow’s impatience had become consider- 
able. She was very far from wishing that any particular respect 
should be paid to her on the ground of age, but she could not but re- 
member that when her last husband was courting her he was always 
rather before his time than after, and that even against Sir Robert 
there had been nothing to complain of as regarded punctuality. 
At a quarter past three o’clock she felt that she had been foolish 
in making her Edgar so completely independent of her, and ex- 
perienced some satisfaction in reflecting that the document which 
Mr. Rennie had sent to her according to promise was only a copy of 
her instructions. She appreciated, not for the first time,the wisdom 
of the legal doctrine that judgment should precede execution. 

At half-past three, her indignation against her Edgar was so 
considerable that she not only repented of all her good intentions 
towards the young man, but repented—not for the money’s sake, 
but that of her own self-respect—of having sent him that little 
cheque for 5001. Then her maid knocked at her door, and her 
heart leapt up with a joyful bound, and she felt she could forgive 
him anything. 

‘ If you please, my lady, Mr. Dornay is here.’ 

‘Why is he not shown up at once? Did I not give orders to 
Harris to that effect ?’ 

‘Why, yes, my lady; but he says as this is the wrong Mr. 
Dornay.’ 

‘The wrong Mr. Dornay? What do you mean? Who is it?’ 

‘ Well, please my lady, it’s Mr. Ralph.’ 

This did not please my lady at all ; indeed it was very far from 
pleasing her ; but she could not say so. At first, indeed, she was 
even more alarmed than disgusted. She feared that some accident 
had happened to Edgar. Good heavens, suppose he had been 
thrown from his horse! And ske had just been accusing him of in- 
gratitude, and of such infidelity as man, and man alone, was capable. 

‘Show Mr. Ralph Dornay up.’ 

He came, the very pink of perfection as to apparel ; with his 
head erect and a quick elastic step; a very presentable gentleman 
of four-and-forty at oldest; but with a certain air of tender 
gravity which she had never before known him to wear. 

He took the hand she extended towards him, and pressed it 
respectfully. ‘Nothing has happened to your nephew, I trust ?’ 
she inquired with irrepressible anxiety. 
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‘ Nothing—that is to say physically; he is well enough in 
health.’ She knew at once that he had changed his mind about 
her, as certainly as though she had heard it from his own lips. A 
mist seemed to form itself before her eyes, but not from tears ; the 
weakness to which she was giving way was not of that sort at all; 
she was livid with fury, the sprete injuria forme—second only to 
a wrong done to her offspring in its power of arousing woman’s 
hate—was raging within her. But there was no heat. Her face 
was pale and stiff as marble, and it was in a very quiet tone that 
she observed : 

‘You know, I suppose, that I was expecting him.’ 

Uncle Ralph closed his eyes and uplifted his hands; no words 
could have more clearly expressed his shame and abhorrence of 
what had occurred; he looked like some virtuous father in a 
melodrama, desolated by the misconduct of an unworthy son. 

‘My dear Mrs. Beckett,’ he answered impressively, ‘I know 
all ; that is to say,’ he added hastily, remembering that there were 
some incidents in the matter in hand (such as Mrs. Beckett’s 
letter to his nephew) which he had better not know, ‘all that a 
man who feels he has behaved recklessly and discreditably dares 
to tell another. I am come here not to excuse Edgar, nor even 
to palliate his conduct, but, so far as it admits of explanation, to 
explain it.’ 

The widow sat like a statue, ‘staring right on’ at the wall be- 
hind him with straining eyes; she could not trust herself, such 
was the humiliation and shame—but above all the anger—that 
consumed her, to make so much asa sign. If life should stir within 
her ever so little, it seemed to her that the pent-up torrent of her 
wrath must needs burst, forth, and that she must ‘ say things’ of 
which she would repent her whole life long. This impassiveness 
was extremely embarrassing to Uncle Ralph, who was much in want 
of a lead; he felt like a man who starts upon an aerial voyage 
without a straw to tell him which way the wind is blowing, and is 
very much afraid of his balloon going to sea. 

‘The fact is, my dear Mrs. Beckett, my nephew Edgar is im- 
pressionable—too impressionable—tender-hearted, very suscep- 
tible of kindness, but a creature of impulse. Of course he did not 
acquaint me with the actual details of the transaction in question ; 
but I understand that you exhibited the generosity that is habitual 
with you, though it is such as does not enter into the dreams of 
others. There lay his error ; he attached too special and particular 
significance to an act which was with you one of everyday practice ; 
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in point of fact,’ concluded Uncle Ralph, beginning to lose con- 
fidence in his balancing pole upon this very high rope, ‘ you 
sent him some money.’ 

‘Idid!’ The words shot out from the poor lady’s tight-shut 
lips like a pellet from apopgun. ‘Thesum,’ she added with more 
self-command of tone, ‘ was a very smail one.’ 

‘No doubt ; that is, it seemed so to you, dear Mrs. Beckett ; but 
we have not all your princely revenues. Moreover, it is the cha- 
racteristic of a nature such as Edgar’s to exaggerate a kindness, 
His heart was overflowing with gratitude. Onthe impulse of the 
moment he wrote to you a letter which he now regrets ; since in it 
(as lam given to understand) he offered you, though it is true 
only by implication, what was not his to give.’ 

The widow smiled faintly; she felt sick at heart. This news 
that Edgar loved another was worse—infinitely worse—than all ; 
but still she smiled. 

‘You did not take it in that sense?’ continued the other 
eagerly. ‘I am indeed delighted to hear it ; that was the very view 
of the matter I took myself. ‘“ My dear Edgar,” I said, “ if Mrs. 
Beckett has taken your communication in earnest ”’—the widow’s 
brow darkened. Uncle Ralph altered his course with the speed ofa 
skater whonears a hole—and a very deep one—‘ “ or rather I should 
say if Mrs. Beckett fails to see that your gratitude has overwhelmed 
your judgment, your letter will give her annoyance. She will 
very justly consider it a piece of impertinence. That you are a 
great favourite of hers is true (which emboldens me to hope that 
she will forgive you); but she has never given you the slightest en- 
couragement—even if you were free to do it, which youare not— 
to make any such proposal to her. It is one which a man, much 
more suitable for her than yourself, would, under her exceptional 
circumstances, hesitate to make, however he might admire and 
adore her.”’ 

Here Uncle Ralph’s voice faltered; it was clear that he was 
suffering from personal emotion. 

‘Such a proceeding on his part would be open to so much 
misconstruction, that he would prefer to carry his secret with him 
to the grave. But you, you have rushed in where—that is to say 
where a more eligible, though not perhaps a more worthy, suitor 
would have hesitated to tread. My only hope—which, however, is a 
firm one—is that this dear and excellent lady will have appreciated 
your motives, and therefore understood your mistake.” Itold himall 
that,’ concluded Uncle Ralph, wiping his forehead instead of his eyes. 
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He was quite conscious of the anticlimax involved in the last 
sentence, but he really could not maintain this noble style any 
longer; it was like keeping five balls going in the air at once— 
all spiked. 

‘I quite understood the metter,’ returned the widow, begin- 
ning to recover her self-possession and feeling not a little grateful 
to her companion for pointing out to her any road which avoided 
the valley of humiliation ; ‘ but I thought your nephew would have 
had the grace to make an apology with his own lips.’ 

‘ Ah, madam, pray have pity upon him!’ returned Uncle Ralph 
pathetically. ‘He was ashamed to do so; perhaps he feared, in 
the presence of so much graciousness and beauty’ (Mrs. Beckett 
blushed not unbecomingly, and certainly not because she was 
offended), ‘ that he should again waver in his allegiance where it 
was due by rights—for indeed it had been offered and was accepted.’ 
A hope that his previous words had fanned anew in the widow’s 
breast, here faded away and became cold embers. Uncle Ralph 
read it in her face, but he could not afford to spare her. It was 
necessary to his own interests that that hope should die; and he 
accordingly set his heel upon it. ‘Yes, madam, my nephew is 
engaged to another lady. So far, as I told him, he is the more 
excusable, since, being so situated, his conduct towards yourself 
shows that he had taken leave of his senses.’ 

Without taking notice of this plea of insanity Mrs. Beckett 
inquired in quiet tones, ‘ Has your nephew been long engaged to 
be married ?’ 

The word ‘long’ in respect of time is almost as vague and 
variable as the carpenter’s definition of magnitude—‘ about the 
size of a piece of chalk.’ Uncle Ralph knew very well—for Edgar 
had made a clean breast to him of everything at luncheon, and 
besought his assistance—that his engagement to Mary was about 
three hours old, but it would have been injudicious to say so. 
‘ Not a very long time,’ he replied evasively ; ‘ but the attachment 
is an old one, and to me I must say,’ he added with a gentle sigh, 
‘a most inexplicable one.’ 

‘Why?’ 

The curtness of this monosyllabic inquiry seemed to disconcert 
Mr. Ralph Dornay exceedingly. 

‘Well; there are certain reasons, madam, if you compel me to 
mention them. Under the same roof with the object of my nephew’s 
affections, who has little beyond personal beauty, and (I admit) a 
sweet disposition, to recommend her, there dwells another lady 
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equally attractive in those respects, and in my humble opinion a 
thousand times more worthy of a man’s devotion.’ 

‘Do I know this young woman, Mr. Dornay ?’ 

‘You do, madam.’ 

She had anticipated no other reply; but its effect was extra- 
ordinary. Her eyes literally flashed fire; she did not speak, but 
her lips moved rapidly ; her foot tapped vehemently upon the floor 
as if in warning to something within her—her temper—to keep 
itself within bounds. 

‘I have heard of a fit of jealousy,’ thought Uncle Ralph to 
himself, ‘ and begad she is going to have one. This is the worst 
bit of the road, and I wish I was well over it.’ 

‘So—so, Mr. Dornay,’ continued the widow in a voice between 
a hiss and a scream, ‘ your nephew has been paying court to Miss 
Marvon—my companion—has he, beneath my very roof? I hope 
at least that his intentions were honourable.’ 

‘Come, that’s well,’ thought Uncle Ralph; ‘that must have 
relieved her.’ But it was with a deprecating air and in very gentle 
tones that he replied, ‘Oh, yes; as far as that goes, certainly. 
Indeed, I have a letter from him to the young lady herself which, 
as I have reason to believe, sets forth——’ 

‘Give it me!’ and Mrs. Beckett held forth her hand with an 
imperious gesture. 

Here was a crisis indeed. If he committed what he knew to 
be Edgar’s private offer of marriage to Mary Marvon into the 
widow’s hands, good-bye for ever to his nephew’s friendship ; a long 
farewell to all the advantages flowing from ‘ the head of the family’ 
and ancestral ties; but if he refused, it was equally plain that he 
would lose the widow. 

‘ There is nothing, my dear Mrs. Beckett, nothing—that I could 
find in my heart to refuse you; I would that you could read that 
heart.’ 

‘T have, I do,’ she said significantly. He took her still extended 
hand and kissed it. ‘ Is it possible,’ he whispered softly but boldly, 
‘that I may hope one day to call this mine ?’ 

She did not say ‘ Yes’—though she had certainly well under- 
stood him—and she did not say ‘No.’ Many emotions were at work 
within her—though none of them was love—which urged her to 
accept him. The most powerful of them was pique—which has 
driven both man and woman into wedlock with more precipitancy 
than ever love did; there was revenge which she could wreak by 
this means both upon the unfaithful Edgar and on Mary; and 
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there was pride, for thus she saw her way to save herself from 
humiliation in the eyes of Mr. Rennie. But amidst it all her 
thoughts were much more occupied with her old love than with 
her new. 

‘Give me the letter!’ she repeated—* your nephew’s letter.’ 

Uncle Ralph put a note into her hand; it was addressed to 
herself in Edgar’s handwriting. 

‘What is this ?’ she inquired. 

‘Carried away by emotion and overwhelmed by gratitude to 
you for holding out a hope to me which I myself had scarcely 
ventured to entertain, I had forgotten this little matter,’ he said. 
‘I believe it contains nothing but your cheque.’ 

She tore it across and across with vehemence, and snowed the 
fragments on the floor. 

‘I want his letter to Mary Marvon.’ 

It was certainly a breach of confidence and something worse, 
but Mr. Ralph Dornay had gone too far to retreat; he gave her 
Mary Marvon’s letter. She clutched it with eager haste. 

‘I know you will respect the contents,’ he said; not that he 
thought she would, but by way of protest against their violation, 
and because he had been brought up as a gentleman. 

‘ Truly, they merit respect,’ was the scornful rejoinder. ‘ You 
may depend, Mr. Dornay, upon this letter reaching its destination ; 
and now, if you please, I must be alone.’ 

‘ And when, my dear Mrs. Beckett ’—he did not even yet dare 
address her by her Christian name—‘ may I hope to see you again ? 
After having made me the happiest of men, do not doom me to 
banishment, every moment of which will be torture.’ 

‘ To-morrow.’ 

‘ At what hour shall I find you alone ?’ 

‘ At any hour,’ she answered (with an exultant look which the 
other neatly translated ‘ Miss Sharp-tongue will get her congé then 
at once’); ‘you may come to lunch if you like.’ 

* At two o’clock then, to-morrow; good-bye.’ He took her hand, 
and, once more raising it to his lips, whispered so that she could 
hear it or not, as she pleased, ‘ Dear, dearest Kitty.’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


TWO WOMEN. 


THERE are bad men as there are bad women—and a great many 
more of the former than of the latter—but good does not become 
bad in the male with such rapidity asin the female. Nemo repente, 
&e., is a remark that does not apply to the softer sex. They are 
quicker about everything; and, for one thing, to take offence. 
Wound a woman, even by accident, in her susceptibilities, her ad- 
miration for her husband, her love for her children, her own good 
looks, or her age, and you will ‘see sparks.’ Should she be sup- 
planted in the affections of her lover it will arouse a sleeping devil 
such as you would never believe could have found harbour in so 
fair a form. Whether you resist him or not, he will not ‘flee 
from you, and you may be considered exceptionally fortunate if 
he does not fly at you. 

If Mrs. Beckett has not given the reader the impression 
of being on the whole a good sort of woman, it is the fault of him 
who has described her; but just at present she is hardly recog- 
nisable as a woman at all. Edgar Dornay’s letter to Mary Marvon 
lies before her unopened; I don’t say she would have read it if 
she could, but I think it fortunate that he did not put it into an 
adhesive envelope, but took the precaution to seal it. In a meta- 
phorical sense she had already read it, for her eyes pierced through 
and through it; she would have given a thousand pounds to 
have been able to possess herself of its contents without detec- 
tion; but the Dornay crest was a peculiar one, and though she 
might be said to have duplicated her arrangements with certain 
members of the family, she had no duplicate of that. 

Another letter lay beside it in the same handwriting; the one 
she had herself received but yesterday from her faithless swain— 
he had lied to her, humiliated her, played her false, and she had 
not one spark of affection left for him. But she did not at that 
moment hate him as she hated that ‘impudent, treacherous, 
designing minx ’—who, as a matter of fact, had not injured her in 
thought, or word, or deed—Mary Marvon. 

The second letter—the widow’s own—was loathsome to her, 
but she was glad that she had not torn it up in her first paroxysm 
of fury (which she had been tempted to do) as she had torn the 
cheque; for it still had its uses. Presently, though it was like 
putting a serpent there, she placed it in her bosom, and with the 
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other (Mary’s letter) in her hand she descended into the drawing- 
room and rang the bell. 

‘Is Miss Marvon within doors?’ 

‘I believe so, my lady.’ 

‘Tell her—that is, tell Simmons to tell her—that I wish to 
see her in her own room.’ 

After a few minutes, to admit of her being prepared for her 
and alone, the widow went upstairs as Eleanor visited Rosamond ; 
the bowl in one hand, the dagger in the other. But her errand 
was less merciful—it was her intention to use both. 

Mary, inclined for solitude, and chewing the cud of sweet re- 
flection, had been more annoyed than surprised by the maid’s mes- 
sage ; it had interrupted some bright day dreams, but it was not un- 
usual for Mrs. Beckett to seek half an hour’s intimate talk with her 
young companion, which she playfully termed ‘a kegmeg.’ Poor 
Mary, who had been waiting for the postman with her ears pricked, 
little imagined what sort of a kegmeg it was destined to be. 

Directly she caught sight of Mrs. Beckett’s face, indeed, she 
knew that something was wrong, and very wrong ; not a suspicion, 
however, crossed her mind of the real state of the case. She rose 
quickly with a look of affectionate sympathy. ‘My dear Mrs. 
Beckett, what has happened ?’ 

‘I have brought you a letter, Miss Marvon;’ here she threw 
it on the table. ‘It ds for you, is it not?’ for Mary was gazing at 
it with wild surprise. ‘You know the handwriting, I suppose, 
and I fancy you must have been expecting it.’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Beckett, I did expect it.’ 

Mary had drawn herself up to her full height, and was looking 
the widow straight in the face; her manner was respectful, but by 
no means subservient. Her voice was resolute and without a 
tremor. It seemed to say, ‘ You are my social superior, but you 
have no right to interfere with my private affairs.’ 

‘Oh, you did, did you? You have the impudence to tell me 
that.’ 

‘Madam!’ 

‘Yes; I repeat it, the vmpudence. How dare you look me in 
the face like that, conscious as you must be of such underhand 
and shameful ways? Yes, you may well blush; I am glad to see 
you can blush.’ 

‘You must have gone mad, Mrs. Beckett,’ interrupted Mary; 
not because she thought so, but because, though a sweet-tempered 
and generous girl, she was not a patient Griselda. 
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‘That is true,’ was the widow’s unexpected reply. ‘I must 
have gone stark staring mad to have so long believed in the 
innocence of such a treacherous, artful creature ; to have wasted 
kindness and consideration on such an ingrate. I ought to have 
remembered the proverb about setting beggars on horseback.’ 

‘And when, madam, may I ask, have I ever begged of you?’ 

It was a pertinent question ; for twenty times had the widow 
protested to her young companion that she was a treasure that no 
money could buy, and that the obligation in the matter of her 
engagement at Beckett House lay on the side of the employer, 
and not of the employed. Mary’s salary, though a liberal one, 
was not excessive, and she herself had declined, notwithstanding 
Mrs. Beckett’s repeated solicitations, to have it raised. It could 
certainly not be said with any truth that she had begged of her. 
There was a faint mitigation in Mrs. Beckett’s tone. It was still 
vinegar, but vinegar without cayenne pepper, as she replied, ‘ At 
all events, Miss Marvon, your condition here was that of an in- 
ferior, and it ill became you indeed to set your cap, as you have 
done, at a gentleman like Mr. Dornay, my guest and equal.’ 

‘Measured by the purse, madam,’ returned Mary coldly, ‘ no 
doubt you are in a very superior position; still, there are other 
standards. I will admit—though I see it now for the first time 
—that my proper course was to have told you of Mr. Dornay’s 
attentions to me; but I will not admit, no, not for a moment, that 
there was anything to be reprobated in my encouraging them, 
even if I did encourage them, which, as he will tell you, I never 
did.’ 

‘ He will tell me!’ echoed the other disdainfully. ‘Do you 
think I shall stoop to ask him? Do you think I don’t know how 
your whole scheme was carried on as though I had seen it played ? 
Your pretence of modesty, your mock humility, your innocence, 
while all the time your heart—no, not your heart, your cunning, 
artful mind—was fixed on making him your husband; him in 
whose veins runs the best blood in England, and you a base-born 
nobody—nobody’s child.’ 

‘ That is false !’ interrupted the girl, with a deep flush. ‘ Every- 
thing you say is false. Who told you I was—what you said just 
now ?’ 

‘Never mind who told me. I know it. Ask your friend Mrs. 
Sotheran. You to marry Edgar Dornay; you! I wish him joy 
of you. Read his letter, his offer of disinterested love; and when 
you have read it, read that.’ She took the note that lay in her 
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bosom and threw it on the table beside the other. ‘ You will see 
there that you were not the first to whom he has offered himself; 
that you were but a second thought, such as strikes a man on the 
spur of the moment—a pis aller, a makeshift, that he takes up 
with out of pique, when he has failed to secure for himself wealth 
and station.’ 

She was gone in a moment, leaving the letters behind her, 
and Mary gazing at them with bewildered looks. 

What had happened? What did it all mean? All that she 
knew for certain was that a terrible change had befallen her, and 
that she was not the same woman who but a few minutes ago had 
been indulging in dreams of happiness, lapping herself in soft 
Lydian airs, or rather to that ‘unheard music’ which the poet 
truly tells us is sweeter far than any evoked from chord. 

Mrs. Beckett had said many things which, whether true or false, 
demanded her immediate attention; it behoved her to look them 
in the face, and, for the future, life itself in the face. She knew 
even now that she would have to fight her way in the world alone, 
and well indeed for her if that should prove the worst of it. Poor 
she knew she was, but base-born! If that was true—well, what 
mattered? What need is there to blush for offences for which 
we ourselves are in no way to blame? Yet the colour was high 
in poor Mary’s cheeks. 

First to be considered, however—if, indeed, she was capable 
of consideration or reflection—were the letters. Mrs. Beckett 
had recommended her to read them in a certain order. It was 
but natural that she should take the contrary course. She read 
the widow’s letter first. 


‘My dear Mrs. Beckett,—Your kind letter has affected me 
beyond measure. I feel I am not worthy of your love, but I hope 
to become worthy of it. I shall be with you at three o’clock on 
Monday, when I shall trust to find you alone. 

‘ Ever yours affectionately, 
‘EpGar Dornay. 


The date was Saturday—only Saturday! He was to have been 
with Mrs. Beckett to-day almost at that very hour. Doubtless he 
would have been with her had she not rejected him by letter in 
the meantime; and having received that letter and found his 
chances of ‘ securing wealth and station ’ (those were the woman’s 
very words) were over, he had offered his disdained hand that very 
morning to herself. Poor Mary! If her rival’s advice had been 
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followed, her cup would without doubt have been made more 
bitter for her ; to have opened her lover’s letter first, and after- 
wards to have learnt his infidelity, would have been hard indeed. 
But she was forewarned and forearmed. His burning words of 
passion reached her heart but could not sear it; it had to some 
extent been rendered callous; his protestations of eternal love 
awoke no answering chord, and even some contempt. She had 
misplaced her love ; but, having discovered her mistake, she was not 
one of those who waste it to the very dregs upon an unworthy 
object. She was not angry with him, as Mrs. Beckett had been ; 
nay, even while she despised him, she pitied him. ‘ What was 
luxury, what was wealth,’ he had said to her only a few hours ago, 
‘compared with such a treasure as herself?’ And only a few 
hours before he had told her so, he had proposed to the richest 
widow in England! She did not know, of course, what had actually 
occurred ; that the widow had sent him money and proposed to 
him; yet she pretty accurately guessed how matters lay and the 
motives that had actuated him. She felt that Edgar Dornay had 
preferred her to her rival all along; that his love for her had even 
to a certain extent been genuine ; nay, she believed (reading his 
conduct of the morning by the light now thrown upon it) that he 
had experienced a certain sense of relief in having been rejected 
by the widow, and left free to follow what had been his inclination 
throughout. But Mary Marvon was not the sort of woman who is 
willing to accept a man’s inclination in exchange for her love. 
Not for one single instant did she entertain the thought of his 
now becoming her husband. It was not the apprehension of any 
weakness on her own part—the idea that with reflection should 
intrude the least shadow of a doubt—which caused her to sit 
down and pen him these few lines at once : 


‘Dear Sir,—Mrs. Beckett has just handed me your letter, as 
well as your note of Saturday addressed to herself. I have no 
more to say to you, save that I wish you well. 

‘ Yours sincerely, 
‘Mary Marvon.’ 


She merely wished to get that matter over and done with; as 
to getting it ‘ off her mind,’ that, alas! was quite another thing. 
It was likely to remain as long as memory held its seat there. It 
seemed to her as though her love had not so much been misplaced 
as mislaid; that the faculty of entertaining the passion was 
irrevocably lost. If she had not had that, faculty she would 
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have missed nothing; it is not the man who is born blind who 
suffers, but the man who has had the use of his sight and becomes 
blind. 

There are certain cases of misfortune in which our very de- 
ficiencies are of advantage to us; not in matters material—every 
drawback is there an additional source of unhappiness—but in 
those of sentiment and spiritual life. When, for instance, one is 
poor, and there is an absolute necessity for exertion, the bruised 
heart does not feel its pain as it does when one is prosperous ; one 
must needs be up and doing, either for one’s own sake or for that 
of others, and work not only prevents us from brooding over our 
calamities but itself is balm. To stay another hour under Mrs. 
Beckett’s roof seemed intolerable to Mary ; there was an immediate 
necessity for her leaving it; but whither, in her forlorn and 
friendless condition, should she go ? 

To Letcombe Dottrel she could hardly go without an invitation, 
or at least an express permission from Mrs. Sotheran. There had 
been always a disinclination on the part of that lady to see her at 
her own home; she had been so kind and friendly to her in all 
other respects that this had hitherto seemed inexplicable to Mary. 
But now, after those cruel words of Mrs. Beckett, she felt that 
there might be some reason for it. Base-born! If so, the Past, 
like the Future, was full of humiliation and bitterness; it had 
been a mistaken kindness to conceal such a misfortune from her ; 
but now, at all events, it behoved her to know the worst. Only 
there were things still more pressing. First and foremost, her 
letter to Edgar must be despatched ; while it remained unsent, it 
seemed to her that she was bound by invisible but shameful 
chains; and then she must cast about in her mind for some 
temporary home in town till Mrs. Sotheran could be communicated 
with. She was about to ring the bell when Simmons entered. 

My lady’s lady’s-maid, as she delighted to call herself, was of 
mature years and of a rueful countenance ; her inferiors addressed 
her as Mrs. Simmons, but it was but a title of courtesy, she still 
withered upon the virgin thorn. She was a mere anatomy of a 
woman, reminding you, in her extreme scragginess, of the poet’s 
ungallant observation, ‘ Madam, if I know your sex by the fashion 
of your bones.’ But her frame was always elegantly apparelled, 
and within it there was a kindly heart. She had never felt the 
antipathy of her class towards her mistress’s ‘ companion ;’ and, 
now she was in trouble, she sympathised with her. What had 
actually happened of course she did not know; she would have 
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given her ears to know, though they were an exceptionally large 
pair; but she well understood that Miss Marvon had had notice 
to quit, or, as Mr. Harris below stairs had more concisely expressed 
it, ‘had got the sack.’ 

‘If you please, Miss Marvon, my lady bade me give you this 
note.’ 

It ran as follows : 

‘Mrs. Beckett thinks it possible that, after what has taken 
place, Miss Marvon may think it expedient to remove at once 
from Beckett House. This, in Mrs. Beckett’s opinion, is not 
necessary, as the house is large enough to afford Miss Marvon 
accommodation and privacy without annoyance to any one. The 
inclosed cheque due to Miss Marvon for her services, is simply 
sent for her personal convenience, and by no means as a hint that 
her presence is no longer desirable. During the remainder of 
Miss Marvon’s stay at Beckett House her meals will be served 
—since that arrangement will probably be more agreeable to her 
—in her own apartment.’ 

‘Please to thank Mrs. Beckett, Simmons,’ said Mary softly, 
‘and say I will take advantage of her consideration; and be so 
good as to have this letter sent by the first post.’ 

Even as it was, she was touched by her hostess’s note ; and if 
she had known all—that is, how severely the widow’s amour- 
propre had been wounded—she would have regarded her late 
conduct with still greater charity. The fact was, as was remarked 
in the servants’ hall, where opinion is in the main correct, ‘ My 
lady was not a bad sort.’ Though, like most of her sex, she 
could be very ‘small’ upon occasions (or even when there was no 
occasion), her nature was not a petty one, and, albeit easily 
moved to passion, she was quick to repent of it. Nay, even when 
still angry, and very angry—-as in the present instance—she had 
a certain generosity of spirit towards the object of her dislike. 
She felt it would be a mean and cowardly action for one in her 
position to thrust forth from her doors, in doubt as to where she 
should lay her head, a poor and friendless girl, even though she 
had been her successful rival. She was her guest, too; and 
enough of simplicity of character remained to the widow to make 
her feel the duties of hospitality ; perhaps she even confessed to 
herself that she was old enough to be Mary’s mother, and that it 
was her duty to protect her. That remark about the house being 
large enough for two, might even have been taken for conciliation, 
had the girl been inclined that way. Then, as to material matters, 
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Mrs. Beckett had been generous ; she had added a quarter’s salary, 
in lieu of notice, to the money due to her late companion. This, 
however, through her perturbation of mind, had for the moment 
escaped Mary’s attention. 

Though the necessity for her departure seemed no longer so 
pressing, she was very anxious to depart, and unwilling to wait 
till letters could be exchanged between herself and Mrs. Sotheran. 
The only friend except Charley, who under the circumstances was 
out of the question, upon whose advice she could rely in London, 
was Mr. Rennie. She had no claim upon him, indeed, whatever ; 
but his manner to her had been always so cordial—with a touch 
of the guardian too, which encouraged her even more than its 
cordiality—that she resolved to ask his aid. It was a very small 
thing she required of him—namely, a recommendation to some 
respectable lodging—but it was essential she should have it. She 
did not, of course, enter into the reasons which caused her to 
desire so immediate a change of quarters; and she knew, even 
if Mr. Rennie should come to her, that he was far too reticent 
and judicious a man to compel her to give them. It would be 
enough for him to know that a breach had taken place between 
herself and her hostess that was irreparable. Curiously enough, 
while Mary was penning her simple despatch to the worthy 
lawyer, her hostess was also writing a few lines to the same gentle- 


man, upon a widely different subject and dealing with much more 
important matters. 


‘Dear Mr. Rennie,—I have been thinking over our conversa- 
tion of this morning, and have come to the conclusion that your 
opinion is the correct one. You may consider my previous in- 
structions—a copy of which you were so good as to send me—as 
cancelled. My engagement, of course, remains an accomplished 
fact ; but I shall not settle the fifty thousand pounds, nor, indeed, 
any sum, upon Mr. Dornay. Your suggestion that he should 
have a life interest out of the estate is, after all, the most reason- 
able, and will, I am sure, be quite satisfactory to him. I will 
communicate with you further upon the matter in a few days. 

‘Yours most faithfully, 
‘KaTE BECKETT.’ 


‘What a fortunate thing it is,’ reflected the widow, as she 
sealed her letter, ‘ that, though I admitted his name began with a 


D and ended with a Y, I never told Mr. Rennie which Mr. 
Dornay it was!’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


MRS. SOTHERAN. 


ALTHOUGH no immediate help or advice could be looked for from 
Letcombe Dottrel, the need for writing to Mrs. Sotheran seemed 
to Mary the most imperative of all the matters that pressed upon 
her attention. She had little doubt, since Mrs. Beckett had said 
so, that her parentage had not only been obscure but disgraceful. 
That it was more humble on the one side than on the other she had 
guessed for herself; partly from what Mrs. Sotheran had told 
her, and partly from her silence upon the subject. Either her 
father or her mother had, by their marriage, annoyed certain 
members of the family of one of them, and what was so likely to 
have been the cause as an inequality of social position? The 
effect of this had been, she had been led to understand, dis- 
inheritance ; and, having this fact in her mind, it is certain that 
if Edgar Dornay had had either father or mother to say him nay, 
Mary would never have consented to become his wife. But these 
conclusions of hers had, it now seemed, been drawn from wrong 
premises, and Mrs. Sotheran had had a better (or worse) reason 
for her long reticence as respected her parents than she had ever 
suspected. It was necessary to resolve all doubt upon this 
matter, if doubt she could be said to have; though she had to 
face the world alone, she would do so under no false colours. 
Pretence and concealment were abhorrent to her. She almost 
thanked Mrs. Beckett for having opened her eyes, however roughly, 
to her true position. How terrible it would have been to have 
suffered Edgar’s engagement to have gone on in ignorance of 
the stain of her birth! She was far, however, from being angry 
with Mrs. Sotheran, whose silence, she well understood, had been 
dictated by kindness and consideration. 

By the same post by which her note was despatched to Mr. 
Rennie she wrote to Letcombe Dottrel : 

‘My dear Mrs. Sotheran,—A very serious disagreement has 
taken place between Mrs. Beckett and myself which will at once 
necessitate my leaving her house; so be so good as to reply to 
me to the care of Mr. Rennie, who will be in possession of my 
address. Ofthe cause of quarrel I cannot write now at any length ; 
let it suffice to say that Mrs. Beckett is angry with me for having 
encouraged the attentions of a visitor at her house, and has spoken 
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to me upon the subject in such terms as renders any further com- 
munication with her impossible. It is not true that I encouraged 
his attentions: they were paid to me without the least encourage- 
ment ; but it is quite true that, but for other circumstances to which 
it is now unnecessary to allude,I should have accepted them. All 
that is over now; but what most annoyed Mrs. Beckett, as she 
gave me to understand, was the difference in social position 
between myself and the gentleman in question. As I knew of no 
difference, save the mere conventional ones of rank and money, 
I defended myself from her reproaches with some spirit. I am 
not aware of it, but it is possible that I even lost my temper. 
Then she told me—what I certainly did not know, and which if I 
had known would have caused me to take a very different view 
of the case—that I was base-born, “ nobody’s child,” as she termed 
it. Dear Mrs. Sotheran, do not think I blame you for having so 
long concealed so painful a fact from my knowledge: but is this 
true? One word will be sufficient—“ Yes,” or “No.” It would 
have been better, far better, had I known it before; but it is 
absolutely necessary that I should know it now. It will make no 
difference to me; nothing can make any difference to me.’ 

Here the girl uttered a deep sigh and laid her pen down upon 
the table. That last sentence had expressed the whole state of 
the case as regarded her own feelings. Happy the man, and 
happier the woman, who has never been forced to utter, from the 
depths of a bruised heart, ‘nothing can henceforth make any 
difference to me.’ It is never true, of course; for everything 
makes a difference; but in that supreme hour of agony and 
despair in which we hear nothing but the mould upon Hope’s 
coffin-lid, it seems to be true. 

‘I wish to know,’ she went on, ‘ my true position in every respect. 
I have no expectations of any kind, so you need not be afraid of 
disappointing me. Dear Mrs. Sotheran, this is not, I feel, how I 
should write to so old and tried a friend, and one to whose kind- 
ness I owe so much. Forgive me and be frank with me. How- 
ever low my lot may be in the world, let me at least stand on firm 


ground. ‘ Yours affectionately, 


‘ Mary Marvon.’ 


The tongue of man is but a small member, yet (like Cromwell, 
who represented Huntingdon) what great things doth it effect ! 
And even still more may this be said of the pen. It is of small 
consequence who writes with it; it isthe thing written which does 
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the work and remains. Who would think that a few words jotted 
down in despondency by a penniless girl just turned out of her 
situation, could affect any one but herself? Human society, how- 
ever, is but as one great body full of nerves, sensitive in all its parts, 
and conscious even of a thorn in its foot—which is fortunate, for 
otherwise some of us would care little on what (or whom) we 
trod. 

That missive of poor Mary’s,a mere wail of impotent distress, 
dropped into the pillar-box by John Thomas with a sniff of con- 
tempt for the ex-companion—for every one knew she was ‘ going’ 
—sorted with ten thousand others as though they were the rags 
from which they came, but each bearing its message of weal or 
woe, was fated to cause some commotion. 

Its destination was a village in Dorsetshire; its recipient a 
widow of fifty-five or so, living in a cottage of gentility (though it 
had no double coach-house) called ‘the Bank.’ Any dwelling less 
like a bank it was difficult to imagine; it was very slightly built, 
and being ina part of the country where thieves were never known 
to break through and steal, it had neither bolt nor bar belonging 
to it. The front door was indeed religiously locked every night, 
but as the two windows on either side of it opened to the ground, 
and had only outside jalousies by way of shutters, the precaution 
was somewhat superfluous. Above it towered a huge sandbank 
(from which it took its name) pigeonholed by sand-martins who 
kept the air about it in a perpetual twitter. A verandah festooned 
with creepers, now in blossom, ran round the front of the house, 
which commanded a lovely view. In the foreground, a pretty lawn 
and garden with a few noble trees; beyond, a vast expanse of 
landscape with a misty line on the horizon which was the sea. 

Half-way down the hill on which the cottage was set, was a 
confused mass of towers and turrets, betokening the presence of 
some stately mansion. 

The mistress of the cottage, a faded and somewhat sickly look- 
ing lady, though with that expression of kindliness and good-will 
which is the dower of a gentle and harmless nature, was watering 
some flowers in the verandah, when that quick, firm step (at once 
suggesting haste and burthen) which belongs to postmen, was 
heard upon the gravel sweep without. She looked up from her 
occupation with a flush of apprehension ; not that she expected bad 
news, but because from her temperament, and it must be added 
from her experience—for it had been a sad one-—bad news always 
suggested itself to her more naturally than good news. At the 
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sight of the missive the man put in her hand, however, her coun- 
tenance resumed its usual expression. It was only a letter from 
Mary Marvon. She was glad it was not from Charley, for she had 
heard from him the day before, and a second letter from him might 
have betokened something amiss. It did not strike her that there 
could be anything amiss with Mary. 

The girl had fallen into her hands under what Mrs, Sotheran 
called ‘ very trying’ circumstances ; and had at firstimposed upon 
her a responsibility which she had felt to be greater than she could 
bear ; but from the date of that event—which still stood up in her 
life, otherwise barren of sensational incident, like a pyramid on a 
plain—all things had gone on smoothly (and far more so than she 
had ventured to expect) as regarded her young charge. 

For eighteen years, Mrs. Sotheran had carried the burthen of 
the secret of Mary Marvon’s birth, shared with her by only one other 
person ; and she was a woman as little fitted for secrets as a cat for 
draught. Not that she was a gossip—far from it ; but she was timid 
and diffident, unequal to the weight of her own affairs, much more to 
conduct, or to be privy to, those of other people. She did her duty, 
but always in fear and trembling, lest she should fall short of it. 
She had seen her husband and all her children, save Charley, fade 
and die ; she had fought the battle of life with narrow means and 
little strength, but still without absolute defeat ; and yet she shrank 
from its dangers as though she had been a young recruit, who had 
never heard a shot fired, or seen the moonbeams sleeping on the 
upturned faces of the dead. Her spirit was broken, her frame was 
weak ; she ‘had had enough of it.’ Her one prayer to the Divine 
Mercy, save for Charley, would have been, ‘ Take me out of this.’ 

If there had not been other and stronger reasons for keeping 
Mary Marvon at a distance, she felt that she would have been no 
fit companion for a young girl, a flower that needs the sunshine ; 
but she had done her best for her elsewhere, and, on the whole, 
with success. 

There had been no murmurs from Mary; if there had been 
matters to complain of she had concealed them, and above all she 
had not troubled her with questions about her past. The know- 
ledge that her parents were dead and that she had no relations who 
showed any solicitude about her, seemed sufficient forher. There 
would be some trouble about it doubtless when she married (Mrs. 
Sotheran always foresaw troubles long before the shadow of them 


fell upon her); but until then matters promised to go smoothly 
enough. 
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Mary’s letters, therefore, were among the few things that did 
not agitate Mrs. Sotheran, or, to use her own homely phrase, ‘ put 
her into a pucker ’—a moderately cold perspiration. In fact, she 
rather liked to hear from Mary, who wrote pleasant little re- 
cords of her doings, anecdotes of the gay world, and opened for 
her, as it were, a door through which, without being herself ob- 
served, she could catch a glimpse of Vanity Fair. And not a 
letter had come without the narration of some kindness on Mrs. 
Beckett’s part to her protégée, for which Mary seemed to thank her 
original protectress at second hand. As the morning was cool and 
balmy, Mrs. Sotheran did not go indoors to read her letter, but 
seated herself on one of the wicker chairs (a present from Charley) 
which stood on the lawn and afforded an excellent substitute for a 
garden-bench. She arranged herself, in short, for ten minutes’ 
enjoyment. 

Mary’s first words, however—‘ A very serious disagreement has 
taken place between Mrs. Beckett and myself ’—put to flight all 
hopes of repose. It was curious to see the physical effect produced 
upon the poor lady as she read on. At first her delicately pen- 
cilled eyebrows rose on her forehead and her thin lips emitted a 
deprecating murmur: ‘ Dear, dear, what a pity!’ Then her features 
began to stiffen, as it were, into stone; a look of inexpressible 
pain and fear came into her eyes; and, presertly, she dropped the 
letter on her lap with a groan of dismay. ‘ Base-born!’ Then the 
secret was out at last—or at least some of it, for that the whole 
should have to be told was even now a thing not to be thought of. 
One word said to this poor girl would be sufficient it seemed, 
‘Yes, or ‘No;’ and for that moderation on Mary’s part, ill as 
they had played her, Mrs. Sotheran thanked her stars. It would 
not at least be necessary to enter into explanations. On the other 
hand, Mary had concluded her communication with the words, ‘ Be 
frank with me. However low my lot may be in the world, let 
me at least stand on firm ground.’ 

Alas! there was nothing firm for her to stand on; ali was 
quicksand. 

As Mrs. Sotheran pondered over the letter with her eyes 
fixed on the landscape before her, it faded from her view, and in 
its place there grew this picture: A small low room sparely 
furnished but scrupulously clean: a bed on which lay a young 
woman, worn with woe and haggard with unceasing pain, but still 
of exquisite beauty. It was the beauty, however, which death 
covets; the pallor of the tomb was on her brow; the hectic— 
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Nature’s flag of distress—burnt on her cheek, and the voice was 
broken and feeble with which she pleaded, ‘ You will take care of 
my child, dear friend, till her father comes to claim her ? ’ 

‘I will,’ Mrs. Sotheran had answered eagerly ; something had 
almost prompted her to add, ‘I will take care of her whether he 
comes or not;’ for in her heart she did not believe that he would 
ever come. Twenty-four hours earlier the idea of such a re- 
sponsibility would have appalled her, and she would have shrunk 
from it; but a very little time suffices to alter human intentions, 
whether for good or ill. The receipt of a telegram; a hurried 
journey ; the finding of an old acquaintance, poor, deserted, and 
at the point of death, had changed the Mrs. Sotheran of yesterday 
into another woman. She regarded her dying companion with 
pitiful, yearning eyes; and presently, as though her emotions of 
compassion could be pent up no longer, she burst into a great 
sob. ‘I did at least hope that he would have married you, my 
poor, dear girl.’ 

The hectic flush broadened a little on either cheek; the large 
eyes, lit with the fever within, became bedewed with tears, and 
shone like the sun-dew. She raised a skeleton finger for silence. 
‘Very good, my dear,’ continued Mrs. Sotheran ; ‘I will not say a 
word against him; it will not be with me that he will have to 
deal, but with Another. But I do hope that he has made whatever 
provision lay in his power for the babe.’ 

The speaker’s eye had wandered to a little desk of solid work- 
manship and bound with steel, as though in that repository might 
be the legal document at which she hinted. 

The dying woman’s face had turned to the same direction. 

‘Do you want the desk, my dear?’ The shake of the still 
shapely head, from which the clustering curls had been ruthlessly 
shorn, was almost imperceptible ; but the other gathered from it 
that it was not the desk that was wanted. 

‘The child is asleep,’ said Mrs. Sotheran, pointing to a cradle 
that stood close beside her. 


Again there was a shake of the head, and the eyes sought the 
same object as before. 

The only object on the table except the desk was a little Bible ; 
she accordingly brought that to the bedside. 

‘Kiss it, kiss it,’ murmured the dying woman: ‘swear to 
me that you will never seek to learn the contents of that desk, 
without my—without his—permission.’ 

Then Mrs. Sotheran did what was very difficult for her—she 
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took courage. It would have been much more easy for her to 
give the required promise; but the reflection that such a course 
might injuriously affect the child’s interest occurred to her; it 
must be added, too, that a righteous indignation was burning in 
her heart against the man of whom they spoke. 

‘Do you say this, my poor girl, out of fear? There is none 
you need fear now but God, remember; and I humbly hope His 
wrath has ceased against you.’ 

‘I do not say it out of fear, answered the other in clearer 
tones, her anxiety to set this matter right seeming to give her a 
momentary strength; ‘I say it out of love; not for his sake,’ for 
Mrs. Sotheran’s face had involuntarily darkened, ‘but for the 
child’s.’ 

Then Mrs. Sotheran kissed the book and gave the promise 
required of her. 

It is needless to say she had kept it. Even if, under such 
solemn circumstances, she had passed her word only, it would not 
have been broken ; but an oath had for Mrs. Sotheran a significa- 
tion which, to those accustomed to courts of justice, would have 
been unintelligible. She really did believe that whomsoever 
should break it, God would no longer ‘help.’ To her mind it 
had even something of the supernatural in it; it was the one 
supreme occasion on which, since the age of miracles was past, 
man and his Creator could still make a compact together. If 
Mary Marvon’s inquiries had required for their answer that 
Mrs. Sotheran should open that desk, they would without 
question have remained unsatisfied. Her heart, albeit as tender 
a one as ever beat in woman’s breast, would have been as the 
nether millstone as regarded any such appeal; and this, although 
the man was dead, concerning whom the promise had been given 
that the desk should not be opened till he came to claim it, and 
had been dead for many a year. 

It was here that the narrowness of this good woman’s mind 
stood out like a ridge of rock in a fertile field. She clung to the 
letter and not to the spirit ; not, as is the case with most of us, 

from baseness of disposition, but simply because the letter was 
dear to her and the spirit was not. The whole incident, con- 
trasting as it did in its dramatic force with the even tenor of her 
life, had made a very deep impression on her. To one person 
only she had breathed it, though, even in that case, without 
mention of her oath; and this enforced reticence had swelled its 
proportions. But, as time rolled on and nothing had come of it, 
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apprehension had ceased ; the matter had lain so long undisturbed 
in its pigeon-hole, under the dust of years, that it was quite 
unnoticed—till Mary’s letter came, which taught poor Mrs. 
Sotheran with iron rod that ‘there is no such thing as for- 
getting.’ 

The perturbation of her mind was such that it was long before 
she could decide on any course of action; but, in the end, she 
rose, and, putting on her bonnet, went out. 

Her way led down a winding road between high wooded banks, 
which after a mile or more reached the plain as a river debouches 
on the sea; but half-way down she stopped before some high 
gates, finely wrought in iron and richly gilded. Without waiting 
for the lodge-keeper to admit her, she opened a side door and 
walked rapidly on; her mind was too fully occupied to take note 
of external objects ; otherwise, albeit the scene was familiar to her, 
it could hardly have failed to extort her admiration. She was 
passing through an avenue of oaks, on one side of which lay a 
well-wooded park with herds of deer; on the other, a landscape of 
exquisite beauty that sloped ‘ with lessening fields and farms’ to 
the dim, far-off ocean. 

Immediately in front, but at the end of a long descent (as 
became so stately a pile), stood Letcombe Hall, ‘the seat’ (as it 
was called in the county history) of the Paton family, now, alas! 
bidding fair to be extinct. The grounds about it, of which a 
complete bird’s-eye view was now obtained, were laid out in 
antique fashion with walled gardens, a huge rosery, and—instead 
of a croquet or lawn-tennis ground—a bowling-green as smooth 
as a billiard-table ; all these had their various tenants, male and 
female; some seated with books in their hands, some walking, 
some playing, but all conveying a certain undefined impression 
that they were no transitory guests. As every one did what they 
pleased at Letcombe Hall it was called by some folks ‘ Holiday 
House ;’ but there were people of a cynical turn who, in allusion 
to the heterogeneous character of its inmates, termed it the 
‘ Menagerie.’ 

What struck one most, perhaps, as one watcl 1 these persons 
all enjoying themselves in the sunshine (if idleaess is enjoyment ) 
was the absence of child-life. The laugh of a child would have 
cleared the moral atmosphere about this Castle of Indolence, which, 
truth to say, hung somewhat heavily on it. But, alas! there 
were no children at Letcombe Hall. As a young gentleman, to 
whom we have already been introduced, was wont to say of the 
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place, ‘It was magnificent, no doubt, but too much like a first- 
class madhouse.’ 

The building itself was of immense proportions, and, being 
quite white, shone like a star for many a mile. Round three- 
fourths of it ran a gigantic stone verandah on pillars of stone so 
that all the rooms below were cool on the hottest of summer days, 
and every room above had a spacious balcony. 

Before reaching the front door Mrs. Sotheran met more than 
one group of people and several pairs, all of whom seemed to 
recognise her. She acknowledged their salutations, but hurried 
on with frightened looks, without exchanging a word with them. 
Always shy and retiring, she was on the present occasion extremely 
apprehensive of meeting a certain person ; a fear, as it happened 
—like most of this poor lady’s fears—entirely groundless. She 
had a habit, however, common enough with persons of her type, of 
endeavouring to meet her terrors half way, as if by so doing they 
could be mitigated; and this it was which caused her to inquire, 
having rung the front door bell with a trembling hand, whether 
the master of the house was within. 

‘No, ma’am,’ returned the butler, with severe civility. ‘ Mr. 
Paton left for town this morning.’ 

Mrs. Sotheran uttered a sigh of intense relief, which, indeed, 
shaped itself into the words ‘ Thank heaven!’ She looked so grave 
and earnest that the man added, ‘Some of Mr. Paton’s people are 
to follow by the next train. Perhaps they can take a message.’ 

‘No, no, no!’ returned Mrs. Sotheran eagerly. If she couid 
have contrived that they should tell him that she had not called, 
that was the statement she would have confided to them. ‘I will 
see your mistress.’ 

‘Mrs. Paton has gone with master to London,’ returned the 
butler. 

‘Gone! Mrs. Paton gone!’ This was terrible and quite un- 
expected news. The mistress of Letcombe Hall scarcely ever left 
it, and when she did so it was for the Continent. London, for 
certain reasons of which Mrs. Sotheran was fully cognisant, was 
distasteful to her. 

‘Miss Gwynne is within,” con*inued the man, taking com- 
passion on the visitor’s evident distress. ‘ But, as you have doubt- 
less heard, Miss Gwynne is about to leave the Hall.’ 

‘I know, I know,’ said Mrs. Sotheran. She did know that the 
young lady alluded to, Mrs. Paton’s companion, was no longer on the 
establishment, since she was going to be married to the vicar of 
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the parish, but she was not really thinking about Miss Gwynne 
at all. 

‘ And when is your mistress expected back ?’ 

‘In about three weeks, I believe, ma’am.’ 

Mrs. Sotheran nodded and turned away; she had hardly 
strength enough even to nod, while the information she had just 
received had literally taken her breath away. Three weeks of 
self-dependence—which was self-torture—therefore awaited her ! 
Three weeks of unaided reflection! For to write of Mary’s letter 
to the person it mainly concerned she felt was impossible.. To 
commit such a thing to paper was, or might be, ‘ publication,’ from 
which she shrank as though it involved ten actions for libel. 
If she had but had Mary’s letter yesterday half the burthen 
would have by this time been off her shoulders; but, as it was, 
she must needs bear it alone, and it seemed to crush her to the 
earth. 

On her return she had to run the gauntlet of the guests at 
the Hall, but this time she felt no embarrassment: in the pre- 
sence of a great fear the minor emotions sink into insignificance. 
To all outward appearance she was now as little troubled with 
mauvaise honte as these ladies and gentlemen themselves, whom 
the departure of their host and hostess had affected not in the 
least. 

Mr. Beryl Paton was often away from home. Letcombe Hall 
was like the decapitated lady in the German story—everything 
went on just the same as though it had not lost its head.. As for 
Mrs. Paton, though one or two ordinary folks besides ..Mrs. 
Sotheran had a genuine regard for her, she was considered by the 
company at the Hall, who were all eminent and distinguished 
persons in their way, as a nonentity. 


(To be continued.) 





A Chat about Cricket. 


By W. L. Murpocu, CAPTAIN OF THE ELEVEN OF AUSTRALIAN 
CRICKETERS IN 1882. 


LTHOUGH bat and ball have now been packed away and 
English cricketers are enjoying a well-earned rest after their 
exertions during the past season—a season which will long be 
remembered as one of the busiest ever known—still I venture to 
hope that some remarks from the pen of one who yields to none 
in his love for the king of games will prove of some interest to 
the readers of LONGMAN’s MAGAZINE. 

For some reason or other beyond my powers of explanation 
cricket is essentially the game of the Englishman, and any 
attempt on my part to describe its details to English readers, the 
majority of whom understand the theoretical part of the pastime 
as well as I, would lay me open to the charge of carrying the 
proverbial coals to Newcastle. Such is not my intention, nor is 
it at all necessary for me to reiterate what many writers have 
truly told us, that to become a good cricketer many attributes are 
necessary. When a cricketer is recognised as a first-class player, 
it is a matter of course that he possesses that pluck which tells 
him that a match at cricket is never lost till it is won, that, no 
matter how gloomy may be the prospect of a side, victory is 
always possible. What more striking example of this fact can I 
adduce than the memorable match, England v. Australia? Pluck 
pure and simple, my experience tells me, has won many a game, 
which to the casual on-looker may have appeared totally hopeless. 
Again, to enable a cricketer to attain a place in the first rank he 
must possess powers of endurance and must, in turf vernacular, 
be in good ‘condition.’ It has often struck me before I had the 
pleasure of meeting Dr. W. G. Grace that he must have been 
almost in actual training to have played the wonderful innings 
which have made his name a household word amongst lovers of 
the game. It is beyond question that many a good batsman loses 
his wicket simply through lack of ‘condition.’ There is yet 
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another quality which a cricketer must possess: he must be 
amenable to discipline. However distasteful the task may be, and 
whether he be peer or peasant, all individuality must be put 
aside, and the one thought which should occupy his mind is the 
good of his side. There is also needed keen sight, the virtue of 
patience, good temper, no lack of perseverance, and plenty of pluck 
and nerve. Of course to attain all these attributes no little amount 
of self-denial is entailed; but the task must be done, no matter 
what the cost. Very many pages have been written on this 
matter, and I will not attempt to augment them. 

I have heard that some cricketers would read with interest my 
ideas concerning the art of batting, that department of the game 
of cricket which perhaps is most practised by the general body of 
its votaries. Batting is the branch of cricket which always most 
pleases the on-lookers, and finds most favour with cricketers 
themselves. This is quite natural, for what better occupation can 
the spectator have than witnessing a batsman defying the efforts 
of bowlers and fieldsmen to dislodge him ? and how gratifying it is to 
the batsman himself to feel that the bat in his hand is the master 
of the ball! The chief charm of batting undoubtedly is in the 
great variety of hits which the batsman can make; and I will 
describe what, in my opinion, is the proper mode of making the 
many recognised strokes of the game. 

One of the first points to consider in the art of batting is un- 
doubtedly the position which the batsman takes at the wicket. 
Styles of batting when formed are very hard to alter, and great care, 
therefore, should be taken by the beginner to attain as nearly as 
possible what is known in cricket parlance as a proper stand at 
the wickets. To dothis the batsman should stand with his right 
foot just inside the popping crease, as upright as possible, so as 
to take the greatest advantage of his height, holding the bat not 
too tightly gripped, but still firmly enough to enable him to hit 
with full force without the bat turning in his hands. 

Every batsman should always bear in mind that the bat must 
strike the ball, not the ball the bat ; it is when a ball has to be played 
back that this rule is chiefly applicable, for if the ball is allowed 
to play the bat, it is very likely to go up in the air and bring 
about the end that the batsman is trying to avoid. 

Every straight ball should be met with the full force of the bat, 
and to do this the old rule should always be remembered: keep 
the left elbow well up and the left shoulder over the ball. Even 
to a toss, I would still recommend the same rule, notwithstanding 
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the temptation to make a fine cut, or a hit to the on, for in numbers 
of instances have I seen batsmen lose their wicket or hit a catch 
by striking across at a toss or a long hop. Even with the best and 
safest batsman it is a bad stroke, and should be avoided. Often 
have I seen Lockwood and A. Bannerman, two of the best expo- 
nents of the short straight ball drag stroke, sacrifice their wickets 
in attempting it ; and in fact I may own to having been guilty of 
the same offence on more than one occasion. To hit a ball off the 
leg stump to square leg is very gratifying and pleasing, and is 
often applauded by cricketers themselves, who, if the batsman miss 
the ball and has to retire with feelings of chagrin and regret, are 
the very first to shake their wise heads and condemn the batsman 
for hitting across at a straight ball. 

The beginner should always take great pains to play with a 
perfectly straight bat. This no doubt wants a lot of practice and 
cannot be learned at once. The batsman, when in the act of playing, 
should move his left hand as well round the handle as possible ; 
this position will keep the left elbow well up, and consequently the 
bat will be as straight as possible; but he should always bear in 
mind to get well over the ball, and to have the point of the bat 
towards the stumps. In practising the batsman should never 
hesitate to ask the bowler whether the bat is straight or not ; 
and if the bowler says he is playing with a cross bat, he should 
at once look where his hands are, and seeing where the fault lies, 
alter it. 

To practise long at one time is certainly injurious. In my 
opinion, half an hour morning and evening is quite long enough ; 
if more is indulged in, the batsman gets tired and necessarily 
becomes careless, and this always ought to be avoided. It is very 
easy after having your batting to have a turn at wicket-keeping 
or in the field: either will improve your batting, for it makes the 
hand and eye work in perfect unison, and will also improve you in 
fielding, a department of the game which is almost entirely 
overlooked by cricketers whilst practising. I should advise all 
young beginners, if they intend to devote themselves to batting, 
to avoid bowling as much as possible, for I think bowling has a 
bad effect upon a man’s batting; it brings different muscles into 
play, tires him, and gives the eyes a different conception of 
the flight of the ball. I have noticed particularly what few 
instances there are of a first-class bowler being a first-class bats- 
man, and, even with the exceptions, how we find them fall off in one 
department or the other! I have observed this matter very par- 
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ticularly, and I am sure that bowling is not conducive to improve 
the bowler’s batting. 

The young player has, again, to contend against nervousness 
and shrinking. Shrinking results from want of knowledge or 
judgment. One often sees a young player start to play a ball in 
one way, alter his mind, then shrink away from his wicket and 
poke his bat at the ball. This can only be overcome by deter- 
mination, practice, and playing in matches. 

If possible, never allow yourself to get between two minds. 
This important element in batting is one that, in my opinion, 
will never be thoroughly mastered by any cricketer. It is the 
hope of catching a batsman in this predicament which enables a 
bowler, especially upon hard dry wickets, to bowl over after over 
and perhaps hour after hour, for how many batsmen receive their 
quietus through this one great fault, which is so easy to give 
advice about and yet so hard practically to avoid ! 

The rules then for straight batting, and those which should 
always be observed, are—first, the right foot fixed, and as near the 
block-hole without being in front of the wicket as possible; 
secondly, the point of the bat thrown back to the bottom of 
the middle stump; and, thirdly, the left elbow well up. 

Never treat bowling lightly, and, no matter how bad it may be, 
always play the strict game, and play every ball in the same way as 
if it had been delivered by the best bowler of the day. How often 
does it occur that, when batsmen are set, a bowler is put on who 
hardly bowls a straight ball, and yet, through the carelessness of the 
batsman, succeeds in effecting that separation which his side wish 
for? How many cricketers upon their return to the pavilion have 
said, ‘Why, I could play that bowler all day;’ or, ‘I could hit 
him out of the ground every ball,’ and yet they do neither the one 
nor the other, but instead lose their wickets to the very bowler 
whom they treat carelessly and undervalue ! 

The half-volley is no doubt a very nice ball to hit, because it 
meets the bat in the right spot, just after its rise. It is the delight 
of the big hitter to feel the half-volley on his bat and the next 
moment to see it soaring away far over the heads of fieldsmen and 
the people. The half-volley is often treated or attempted in this 
way, but I should advise it being driven along the ground. This 
is done by timing your hit well and playing the ball down without 
wasting its force against the ground. 

Of course every player thinks he can hit a half-volley along 
the ground, but no one can fully appreciate the stroke until he 
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sees it done by a really first-class batsman. I cannot offer a 
better example than Dr. W. G. Grace: he does not appear to hit 
very hard, and in fact he seems to feel for the ball, and then the 
ball is seen speeding all along the green turf with all the pace of 
a brilliant hit. As in forward play, hitting well is the whole secret 
of playing the half-volley correctly. 

The tice is a very dangerous ball indeed. I would always 
recommend a batsman to treat it with respect; it is hard to get 
away for runs, and the best way to play it is to drop your bat on 
it, and be contented with stopping it. Some players recommend 
its being hit on the full, but I think, in advising in this way, their 
anxiety to obtain runs gets a little ahead of their judgment. 

To know when to play forward and when back, and also to 
time the stroke correctly is without doubt the secret of a batsman’s 
defence. A length ball cannot be reduced to any exact measure- 
ment, as it depends upon the reach of the batsman. 

Every player knows of one particular length ball that will 
puzzle him. Of course there are two ways of playing this ball, 
either forward or back; if forward, play as well out as possible, 
keeping the bat perfectly straight, and as near the ground as pos- 
sible without touching it ; by doing this you will smother the ball, 
and stop a shooter. If you find you cannot reach the ball when 
playing forward, I have always found it a good plan to play a half- 
stroke, and time it offthe pitch. Ihave often got myself out of a 
difficulty by this stroke ; but I should not recommend it to begin- 
ners, as it should only be done in case of doubt. If a ball cannot 
be reached by forward play it must be played back, and by doing so 
the batsman has a longer sight of the ball, and he gains time 
to get up for those balls which keep about bail high or down for a 
shooter. 

Every player should learn to play forward easily, and without 
loss of balance. Always look at the ball itself, and not merely at the 
spot where you expect it to pitch. Bring forward your left foot 
and bat together, avoiding any flourish. Forward play can be 
practised in a room as well as in the cricket field, and constant 
practice only will give you the habit of correct decision in playing 
forward or back. Until you play by habit, you are not safe; the 
sight of the length must prompt the corresponding movement, and 
the attitude for off-hit, cut, or leg-hit appear to anticipate each 
suitable length. 

The. shooter is no doubt the most destructive of balls. 
Stopping them depends on the habit of playing at the ball and 
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not losing sight of it after it pitches. The batsman must not 
hesitate a moment; if he does he is lost. By playing forward at 
every ball within your reach you greatly diminish the risk of 
shooters. But supposing you cannot reach the ball at the pitch, 
then come back and drop on the ball as quickly as possible. But 
since the improvement of cricket grounds all over the world, 
batsmen have less frequently to cope with this dangerous ball. 

Several strokes can be made from balls that are pitched 
on the off side. One stroke is to-hit or drive the ball to long- 
off, a second to drive it between mid-off and cover-point, and a 
third to make a forward cut between point and cover-point ; here 
it is that the wrist is needed. With all these hits the left foot 
must be put across; and at the present time, when bowlers place 
their men on the off side and bowl on what I might term the 
‘ off theory,’ batsmen should be very careful what ball they hit at, 
and when they hit, always try to play it along the ground. 

The forward cut is made off a short ball outside the off stump, 
and to do this, place your left leg over, watch the ball from the 
pitch, and, moving towards the ball, make your stroke. There is 
no doubt that the forward cut has its advantages, as you get to 
the ball with greater quickness, and intercept forward what you 
would be too late for by going back. 

The cut is, without doubt, the best stroke of the game, and 
one which delights the batsman to make and the on-lookers to 
see, It is very few that are able to cut perfectly, and with English 
batsmen I attribute it in a great measure to the very many wet and 
slow wickets upon which they have to play. Since medium-paced 
bowling has attained its present proficiency and supremacy over 
fast bowling cutting has declined, and the ball is played far more 
in front of the wicket. Cutting is all wrist work, and a ball that 
may be cut could far more easily be hit on the off. It is most 
dangerous to cut at the pitch of a ball; it must be by sight at the 
ball itself. As in all off play, the left lez must be moved across, 
I have seen some players put the right leg across whilst making 
the cut, but this is a mistake, as the batsman cannot hit with the 
same power or certainty, and is far more apt to put the ball in the 
air. And then again the batsman has to be very observant whilst 
thinking of the cut, for he must watch for the break ; for if he 
thinks the bali will continue on its course and prepares himself 
for the cut, he may have the mortification of seeing it break in 
and hear the dreaded rattle of the wicket as he is bowled out. 
Avoid cutting at balls too near the wicket, or attempting to 
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make the old-fashioned stroke of cutting a ball off the bails. 
Always turn on the basis of your feet and front the ball, and the 
greater power and force is obtained if you cut down on the ball. 

Leg hitting is not so often indulged in as that to the off, 
simply because the opportunities do not occur so often. The draw 
is very seldom done or even attempted, it having given place to 
the glance to leg. 

The forward leg-hit is done by advancing the left foot near the 
pitch of the ball, and then, when struck with a free arm and nearly a 
straight bat, the ball will go to square leg. When a ball is just 
within reach the best way is to use your bat so that you will meet 
the ball just after it has risen. If you cannot reach within a foot 
of where the ball pitches, sweep your bat in a horizontal position 
where the ball ought to be. If the ball pitches quite out of reach 
it should be played back or glanced to leg. 

The right foot should always be used as a pivot, and this remark 
applies to nearly every stroke of the game. After the beginner 
has attained his correct stand at the wickets, he should begin to 
learn to move both feet properly and at the right ball, for every 
batsman should be able to move both feet, especially with slow or 
medium bowling. I have often heard Spofforth and Boyle remark 
that if they saw a batsman set fast on his legs he could not play 
their bowling. A batsman should always be ready to go in to an 
over-pitched ball, and whilst doing so must have confidence and 
coolness and never give one thought about the wicket-keeper. It 
is this very thought that often gets batsmen out, for they go in 
ata ball, and, suddenly remembering who is behind them, stop 
short and try to play the ball; the consequence is that the ball is 
missed and they are stumped out. In going in always go straight 
to the pitch of the ball, and mind that it is straight, always hitting 
with a straight bat ; never go out of your ground to hit a crooked 
ball. 

Having in the foregoing remarks given in brief form some of 
my ideas concerning the art—for art it undoubtedly is—of batting, 
it occurs to me that something in the shape of a résumé of the 
progress of cricket in Australia may not be uninteresting. 


That cricket is as much the national pastime of Australia as it 
is of England, it is hardly necessary for me to say, nor is it very 
difficult to understand that such should be the case. Love of 
cricket seems to be part of the very constitution of the average 
Englishman, and wherever he makes his home there he brings 
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with him his love of his favourite sport, and directly the opportu- 
nity offers itself, he is soon discovered with the flannels donned. 
This love of cricket the early English colonists not only brought 
with them to their adopted land, but also transmitted to their 
descendants, who in their turn have continued the good work. 

Very many years ago, we have records of cricket being played 
in Australia, and though the play may have been most primitive, 
and pads, gloves, and good rolled wickets blessings then quite 
unknown, still the players worked with quite as much zest as we 
of modern times, and no doubt got quite as much enjoyment out 
of their favourite pursuit as the game now gives its votaries at 
Lord’s or the Oval. Soon after the people of Victoria separated 
themselves from the parent colony of New South Wales, it 
occurred to the then leading spirits of cricket in the Colonies that 
an intercolonial match between elevens representing New South 
Wales and Victoria would prove the means of developing the 
number of players, introduce rivalry amongst them, and in the 
end tend to strengthen the good foundation upon which the game 
was being built up in popular favour. Matters, after some negotia- 
tions, were brought to a crisis, and in 1856 New South Wales sent 
over to Melbourne her team of cricketers, and the game then 
played inaugurated the series of those intercolonial matches which 
ever since have proved so interesting, and to which is in a great 
measure due the enormous popularity which cricket enjoys all 
over Australia, a popularity which from year to year seems to 
increase. As I have said before, these early cricket contests were 
necessarily primitive. Perhaps the cricket of those days would 
find little favour with the audience of to-day, but still it was the 
start of our Australian play, and the next thing needed was a 
team to teach those who were willing and anxious to learn. 

In 1861 this great desideratum appeared in the shape of a 
team from Old England, the famous All England Eleven, under 
the captaincy of H. H. Stephenson. This famous eleven are beyond 
my recollection, but I have often listened with open ear, and 
mouth too, to the accounts of their doughty deeds : how the eleven 
easily beat our best twenty-two, and could have done likewise had 
our team been fifty-two; how this batsman played with the efforts 
of our then ‘Demons,’ or that bowler made such sad havoe with 
the wickets. Englishmen who had seen the England team perform 
in what they endearingly term the Old Country were frantic with 
the success of the eleven, which carried all before them. After 
the tour of the team was completed, the Albert Club of Sydney, 
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the leading club of the colony, determined to endeavour to 
improve the style of our play by inducing one of Stephenson’s 
men to accept an engagement as coach. Charles Lawrence was 
the player to whom the offer was made, and he accepted. The 
English team returned, and before two years elapsed we had the 
good fortune to be again visited by an English eleven; this time 
under the leadership of the famous George Parr, and included in 
the team was Doctor, then Mr., E. M. Grace, who came to us with 
the reputation of the best batsman of the world. Parr’s tour, 
like that of his predecessor, was simply a succession of victories ; 
but the cricket of the local men had undoubtedly considerably 
improved, and gave token, even then, of much greater things, 
though, at the time, mad beyond cure would have been deemed 
the individual who would have dared to predict that before twenty 
years had elapsed the Colonies would be able to send to England 
a team good enough to contend with her best men. As in the 
case of Stephenson’s team, it was destined that Parr’s eleven 
should not return home complete; for Caffyn, one of the best 
and prettiest bats of the team, was engaged as coach by the 
Melbourne Club. Caffyn was just the man cricketers needed at 
the time ; for his style was almost faultless, and, in addition, he 
had the useful quality of being able to impart to thers the 
knowledge he himself possessed; and the style of play which 
Caffyn taught our young cricketers of those days is still, in my 
opinion, clearly discernible amongst the best of the Australian 
players of to-day. A long period intervened before we again saw 
a team of cricketers from England; but, in the meantime, the 
cricketers of the two colonies of New South Wales and Victoria 
had become pretty evenly matched, and, in consequence, the 
intercolonial contests fully sustained the public interest in the 
game. Cricketers began to spring up on all sides, and what with 
good coaching and the assiduous practice of all concerned, the 
actual cricket improved in such a wonderful degree that when the 
next team from England came out in 1873 it was deemed wise to 
play, in the largest cities, eighteen, instead of twenty-two as 
hitherto. The English team of 1873, as is well known, was under 
the command of the greatest cricketer of this or any other age, 
Dr. W. G. Grace. I can well remember what excitement was 
caused by the announcement that this famous player was without 
fail to visit our Antipodean territory. Many ‘centuries’ were 
anticipated from his bat; and the question was not how many 
runs he would score, but how many he would not. However, great 
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was the surprise when Victoria’s eighteen decisively thrashed the 
Englishmen in a single innings, and greater still was the astonish- 
ment when New South Wales also succeeded in gaining a victory. 
Clearly, Australian cricket in a very few years had made vast 
progressive strides; and proud indeed were the colonists of the 
doings of their representatives; and it was hoped that by the 
time our players had next to measure swords with an English 
team they would be strong enough to play with decreased odds. 
James Lillywhite in 1876 brought to Australia the next eleven of 
England, and these the various colonies met with teams of fifteen 
and were successful. These successes gave rise to the notion that 
the eleven of All Australia would be strong enough to hold their 
own against the redoubtable English players, and accordingly the 
Melbourne Cricket Club ground in 1877 saw Australia meet 
England on equal terms, and in addition score a victory. This was, 
and ever will be, quite an era in the history of Australian cricket, 
and Charles Bannerman’s superb innings of 165 will not readily be 
forgotten by those whose good fortune it was to witness his play. 

That our cricket in something like fifteen years should have 
been raised to the standard of the pick of English players was 
looked upon, and justly so, in the Colonies as almost marvellous. 
Australia had been visited by several English elevens, and the 
suggestion was now offered that a team from the Antipodes would 
at least be worthy foemen for the representatives of the English 
counties. This idea once promulgated was immediately taken up 
with great zest. Leave of absence was obtained, preliminaries of 
all sorts arranged, and in 1878, with plenty of pluck and, perhaps, 
just a spice of audacity, the little band who first bearded the lion 
in his den and who were the pioneers of Australian cricket in 
England left their native shore full of determination to leave no 
stone unturned in their endeavours to sustain and, if possible, 
advance the honour of Australia in the cricket-field. How far the 
team carried out their desire the records of the tour, which need 
no recapitulation, have fully shown ; and I may, without egotism, 
say that the games played by the first Australian eleven, of which I 
am proud to have been a member, decidedly established the repu- 
tation of Australian cricket. Since the year 1878 Australia has 
been visited by two English teams—one under the captaincy of 
Lord Harris, and the other led by Alfred Shaw; and in turn the 
Colonies have sent home the Australian eleven of 1880 and the 
team which during the season just completed has been fulfilling 
its tour in England. 
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That the present Australian eleven is the strongest combina- 
tion which has represented Australia in the cricket-field I’ think 
the records of our tour places beyond doubt ; for though our pro- 
gramme in England comprised thirty-eight matches, in nearly all 
of which we met strong sides, our losing record was only four. 
And naturally I and my comrades are proud of our success. 

Why Australia, with its limited population, could send to the 
mother country a team able to hold its own against the best 
cricketers in England is a question often asked. Let me give 
what I consider the answer. It is hardly necessary for me to tell 
my readers that the fact of our team playing together for such a 
considerable time must give us a certain advantage over teams which 
have not the opportunity for continuous practice together, enables 
each and every man of an eleven to know his confrére’s play, and 
consequently the general working of the whole side is improved. 
Our team, then, had the advantage of continuous practice together. 
Again, all our band, I firmly believe, left home with the fixed and 
firm resolve of straining every effort to do credit to Australia, and 
we all knew that our doings would be narrowly and anxiously 
watched by thousands and thousands ; and I have no hesitation in 
saying that this reflection repeatedly spurred us on and helped us 
to victory. Then our team to a man were always amenable to 
discipline. There was no striving after individual excellence ; all 
ideas of self were put aside ; and, in the knowledge that union is 
strength, each one did his best to ensure the general good of the 
side. Our eleven have received many encomiums for what is 
termed our powers of uphill play; but I do not think that we 
are any better in this respect than any of our opponents. Cer- 
tainly, knowing the glorious uncertainty of the game, we were 
never downcast if we appeared to be in what looked like a bad 
position. As I have said, a game of cricket is never lost until 
it is won; and such was the spirit with which our team have 
always played. Of course, continuous practice, discipline, and 
pluck, are all very well, but still it was not these qualities 
only that won our matches. The real secret, I think, of our 
success lies in the general all-round excellence of our team, 
each member of which is a staunch and true cricketer. Our chief 
strength is perhaps to be found in our bowling and fielding; but 
the team are also strong in batting, and very frequently our 
‘tail’ came to the rescue when the ‘good men’ had ingloriously 
failed. We never knew who would be the fortunate one to ‘ come 
off,” and I have no hesitation in attributing our success to the 
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general excellence of our team—of course, at the same time 
acknowledging that we possessed the advantages to which I have 
alluded. 

Before putting down my pen I should like to publicly state 
how hospitably our team have been entertained throughout our 
tour. Kindness upon kindness has been showered on us, and 
almost everyone we met seemed imbued with the idea that it was 
imperative upon him to increase the pleasure of our visit. Where 
all have been so kind, to mention names would be most invidious, 
and I shall therefore close this, I am afraid, somewhat rambling 
chat by making these columns the medium of thanking the very 
many good souls whom we met in England, and whose kindness 
made our stay enjoyable beyond description. 





The New Pygmalion, or the Statue’s Choice. 


‘Yimage que fist Pymalion, 
Qui n’ot pareil premiere ne seconde.’ 
PERSONS IN THE PLAY. 


PYGMALION, a Sculptor of Cyprus. APHRODITE. 
A Sculptor’s Ghost. Statue (afterwards GALATA:A). 


SceneE.—Pyemation’s Studio. <A chryselephantine Statue of 
a Woman on a pedestal. PyGMALion discovered, heaping 
incense on an altar at the foot of the pedestal. His costume 
is sumptuous, and his attitude graceful. 


PYGMALION (prays). 


H, Aphrodite, kind and fair, 
That what thou wilt canst give, 
Oh, listen to a sculptor’s prayer, 
And bid mine image live! 
For me the ivory and gold 
That clothe her cedar frame 
Are beautiful, indeed, but cold ; 
Ah, touch them with thy flame ! 
Oh, bid her move those lips of rose, 
Bid float that golden hair, 
And let her choose me, as I chose, 
This fairest of the fair ! 
And then an altar in thy court 
I'll offer, deck’d with gold ; 
And there thy servants shall resort, 
Thy doves be bought and sold! 


[He throws incense on the flame of the altar. 
Exit PYGMALIon. 
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A Sculptor’s Ghost rises, a sordid figure stained with clay. 
He peers cautiously around, shuts the trap-door, and kneels 
at the altar. 


Sculptor’s Ghost (prays). O Aphrodite! hear him not, 

But turn his words to wind, 

And bid this image without spot, 
My work, to me be kind. 

O goddess! lady of all lands, 
Let this fair maid be mine, 

For mine the thought, and mine the hands, 
That wrought the work divine. 


[Throws incense on the flame, and disappears 
by trap-door. 


The incense smoke thickens, rises into a column, and takes the 
form of ApHRODITE floating among her doves. 


Aphrodite (to the Statue). O maiden, in mine image made! 

O grace that shouldst endure ! 

While temples fall, and empires fade, 
Immaculately pure : 

Exchange thine endless life of art 
For beauty that must die, 

And blossom with a beating heart 
Into mortality ! 

Change, golden tresses of her hair, 
To gold that turns to grey; 

Change, silent lips, for ever fair, 
To lips that have their day ! 

Oh, perfect arms, grow soft with life, 
Wax warm, ere cold ye wane ; 

Wake, woman’s heart, from peace to strife, 
To love, to joy, to pain! 


[The Statue moves, and lifts her arms in the 
attitude of adoration. 


Statue. What world is this I know not of, 
What flutters in my breast ? 

Aphrodite. "Tis thy first hour of life and love, 
Thy last of dreamless rest ! 








Enter Pycmation. He throws himself at the feet of the Statue, 


Statue. 


Pygmalion (with presence of mind). I wrought thee, maiden, 


Statue. 


Ghost. 


Pygmalion. 


Ghost. 


Pygmalion. 


Ghost. 
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Descend, and leave thy marble shrine ; 
Lo! this one day thy birth 

And wedding brings; no more divine 
Shalt thou inhabit earth! 

And thou shalt love the man who wrought 
Thine image in such wise 

That neither new-born life, nor thought 
Add beauty to thine eyes. 


[The Goddess fades into the allar smoke. 



































who advances to embrace him. 


Ah, who then made me,—was it thou? 
And who made thee so fair ? 














even now, 

From dreams, and clouds, and air! 

And thou, that wert my statue, art 
My bride while life endure! 

A woman with a child-like heart, 
‘And passionately pure!’ [Sculptor’s Ghost rises. 

Believe him not—believe him not, 
Celestial apparition ; 

I made thee—I; he only got 
(Confound him!) the commission ! 

Nay, rich men, tyrants, ladies fair, 
Have seen me working daily on 

Thine image ; and in court will swear 
The sculptor was—Pygmalion ! 

I did the sketch ; that scented wretch 
Me of mine own would rob; 

Concealed I lurk, and do the work, 
When he’s secured the job. 

High priests have watched me modclling, 
Improving chins and noses ! 

Begone, thou dull, opprobrious thing, 
Thou serpent ’mid the roses ! 

Ere he can toil he needs a * squeeze,’ 
A skull upon a stick ! 

While independent quite of these 
I always do the trick! 
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Statue. 


Ghost. 


Statwe. 


Pygmalion. 


Statue. 
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Myself will choose: couldst thou design 
And finish, furtive one, 

Another shape as fair as mine, 
To look upon the sun ? 

Why, give me time, and give me clay, 
And ivory, and gold, 

And girls like thee, in bright array, 
All Cyprus shall behold. 

And thou, Pygmalion, couldst thou frame 
My shape from gold and wood ? 

I could not, ah, transcendent dame, 
And would not, if I could! 

Then thine am I! That envious Ghost 
Could fashion, so says he, 

A troop of girls, a perfect host, 
That might compete with me! 

But thou, my sculptor, thou mine own, 
Hast no such curséd art, 

And I will be thy bride alone, 
All thine this eager heart ! [They embrace. 


Exit Ghost, swearing in Greek, Etruscan, and Hittite. 


CURTAIN. 
A. LANG. 








About Sisterhoods. 


I slept, and dreamed that life was Beauty; 
I woke, and found that life was Duty. 


HIS couplet—I know not whence it comes—was the favourite 
axiom of a dear old friend of mine, and the key-note of her 
noble and sorely-tried life of over eighty years. As I sit writing, 
watching the same hills and the same beautiful river that she 
watched until she died, it seems a fitting motto for a few words I 
have long wished to say, and which a chance incident has lately 
revived in my mind. 

A young lady, who had been for some time a ‘ postulant’ in 
one of those Anglican Sisterhoods which their friends so much 
admire, their foes so sharply condemn, wrote to me that she was 
about to enter there as a novice, and wished me to be present at 
the service. These two words were my only clue as to what kind 
of ceremony it would be, and what sort of novitiate the girl was 
about to begin. A ‘girl’ still to me, for I had held her in my 
arms when only a day old; but in truth she was a woman of 
thirty, quite capable of judging, deciding, and acting for herself. 
She had had a hard life, was claimed by no very near ties or duties, 
and I had felt a satisfaction in her having had the courage to 
choose a decided vocation—at once a refuge and an occupation, 
for her Sisterhood bore the name of Orphanage of Mercy. What- 
ever her life there was or might be, it could not be an idle life. 
I had a certain sympathy with it, which prompted me at once to 
say I would go; and I went. 

It was one of those grey, wet, summer days which always 
strike one with a melancholy unnaturalness, like a human exist- 
ence lost or wasted. As I stood in the soaking rain before a large 
monastic building, the door of which was opened by a nun-like 
portress, I was conscious of a slight sensation of pain at the differ- 
ence between this and a bright, happy family home. But not 
all homes are bright and happy, and not all—nay, very few— 
wives and mothers have the placid, contented smile of the Sister 
who came to welcome me in the parlour—a regular convent- 
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parlour or ‘parloir,’ which is what the word originally came 
from. 

She explained that Sister —— (my girl) was ‘in retreat,’ and 
could see no one till after the service; and then we stood talking 
for several minutes about her and about the Orphanage. The 
Sister’s dress, manner, and indeed the whole atmosphere of the 
place, were so essentially monastical, that I involuntarily put the 
question, ‘ Are you a Catholic ?’ 

‘ Not Roman Catholic,’ she answered, after a slight hesitation. 
‘We belong to the Catholic Church—the Church of England.’ 

Verily—shall I add, wisely ?—our mother Church of England 
shelters under her broad wings many diverse broods—if they 
only could keep from pecking one another! When I found myself 
in the chapel, it seemed at first exactly like one of those chapels 
that we see in Norman cathedrals—a high altar brilliantly lighted, 
and adorned with white lilies, the faint sweet smell of which 
penetrated everywhere and mingled with that of incense. But 
there were none of those paltry or puerile images that abound in 
Roman Catholic churches; nothing except the great crucifix, the 
common sign of all Christians. Protestant—in the sense of Luther 
and Calvin, and of modern Low Church and Presbyterianism— 
the place certainly was not; but no unbiassed eye-witness could 
have seen any tokens of Mariolatry or saint-worship about it, or 
in the service held therein. 

Gradually the whole chapel filled with Sisters, who I saw were 
divided into three classes—the black-veiled, the white-veiled, and 
the postulants, or probationers. These latter wore the dress of 
ordinary young ladies, while the Sisters were undeniably nuns; 
in their plain black gowns and white or black veils of some soft- 
falling, close-fitting material—a costume as becoming, and pro- 
bably as comfortable, as any woman can wear. It seemed to suit 
all faces, young and old, and some were quite elderly and not too 
beautiful ; but every one had that peculiar expression of mingled 
sweetness and peace, which—let the contemptuous world say what 
it will—I have found oftener on the faces of nuns—Catholic 
Petites Sceurs des Pauvres, or Protestant Sisters of Charity—than 
among any other body of women that I know. A fact, which I 
neither attempt to account for nor argue from, but merely state it 
as a fact, which few close observers at home or abroad will deny. 

After a somewhat long pause of waiting, and reading of the 
printed service which was given us, there was a slight stir and 
turning of heads. A distant chanting of female voices (some, I 
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own, a trifle out of tune) announced the procession—very like the 
processions with which we are familiar in foreign churches, save 
that there were only two priests and no acolytes. The rest were 
Sisters; except two young ladies dressed in full bridal costume, 
who, with a motherly nun behind them, came and knelt before 
the altar. Neither looked excited nor agitated; and when the 
service began, witha series of solemn questions, something like 
those of a marriage ceremony, in the answers I recognised the 
voice of my girl, perfectly natural, collected, and firm. 

The chaplain, or priest—his vestments were very like a 
Roman Catholic priest’s, but every word be uttered might have 
come from an evangelical pulpit—calling each by her Christian 
name—I had given my girl hers and would have been loth she 
should abjure it—asked if she were joining this community of her 
own free will? if she would take the vow of obedience to its 
rules? with a few other similar questions, to which she answered 
distinctly, ‘I will, God being my helper.’ Afterwards the dress of 
each—gown, veil, and cross—was brought to the altar and blessed, 
and the two girls went out, during the singing of a hymn. There 
was no cutting off of hair, or prostration under a black pall—as 
in Catholic countries—merely the change of dress. 

But that was very great. When the procession re-entered, 
including the two newly-received Sisters, who walked up and 
knelt at the altar, with lighted tapers in their hands, I hardly 
recognised my girl, so spiritualised was her honest rosy face by 
the picturesqueness of the close white veil, and by her expression 
of entire content—as sweet as that I have seen on some young 
brides’ features as they went down the aisle to the church-door. 

‘ Are you really content?’ I said, when, service being ended, 
she came to me, in a large room, where Sisters, clergy, and friends 
were standing about, taking tea or coffee and chatting in a most 
mundane and secular fashion. ‘ Are you quite satisfied ?’ 

‘ Perfectly,’ she answered ; and kissed me and her other friends 
and kindred, not without emotion, but with no excitement or 
exaltation ; indeed, she was the last person in the world to be what 
the French call exaltée, or to give way to romantic impulses of any 
kind. ‘But you must come to speak to the Mother. I do want 
you to see our Mother. It is she who has done it all.’ 

By which was meant the Orphanage—established almost 
entirely by this one woman’s influence and energy. And when 
I saw the Mother I was not surprised. 

Some people strike you at once with their personality, physica] 
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and mental, which carries with it an influence that, you feel, 
must affect every one within their reach. Tall, stately, and beau- 
tiful—the beauty of middle-age just melting into old age—with a 
face that I can only describe by saying that it reminded me of 
Cardinal Newman’s—of few words, but with a clasp of the hand 
and a smile beyond all speaking, I could understand how the 
Mother was just the woman to be head of a community like this. 

I had a little talk with her, and also with the officiating priest 
—chaplain, ‘ spiritual director’ the anti-Ritualists would call him ; 
but, if a wolf in sheep’s clothing, he looked the most harmless of 
vulpine foes, as he stood sipping his coffee and chatting to his 
cheerful flock, who fluttered around him as women always will 
round a clergyman, even in ‘the world.’ This, though a quasi- 
nunnery, seemed a very merry world, and all the nuns went about 
conversing much as people do at afternoon teas and garden parties, 
except that there was not one who had that jaded, bored, or cross 
look so often seen on the faces of the rich prosperous people who 
have nothing to do. 

‘We have plenty to do—oh yes! We have nearly two hun- 
dred orphans. We take them in from anywhere or anybody. 
One was picked up on a doorstep—another on a dust-heap. No 
recommendation is needed except that they are orphans, and 
destitute. We feed, clothe, and educate them until they are old 
enough to work, and then we find them work, chiefly as domestic 
servants. Come and look at them.’ 

Orphanages are at best a sad sight: the poor little souls seem 
such automatons, brought up by line and rule, without any human 
individuality, just No. 1, No. 2, No. 3—of no importance to any- 
body. But this class—a sewing-class I think it was, chiefly of big 
girls, who rose with bright faces and showed their work with 
intelligent pride—was something quite different. More different 
still was the long procession of ‘ little ones’ which we met as they 
were going out of the chapel to supper and bed. 

‘Children, don’t you know me?’ said the new-made Sister, 
stopping the three smallest—such tiny dots !—and calling them by 
their Christian names. They hesitated a minute, then with a cry 
of delight sprang right into her arms. She held them there: one 
over her shoulder, the other two clinging to her gown. Three 
orphans and a solitary woman, husbandless, childless, laughing 
and toying together, kissing and kissed, they made a group so 
pretty, so happy—so full of God’s great mercy, compensation,— 
that it brought the tears to one’s eyes. 
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After having gone over the whole establishment, which I shall 
not describe, wishing neither to individualise nor to identify. it, 
I went away; feeling that there was a great deal to be said—much 
more than we Protestants till lately had any idea of—on behalf of 
Sisterhoods. 


I slept, and dreamed that life was Beauty ; 
I woke, and found that life was Duty. 


Alas! this is the experience of almost every woman who has 
any womanly qualities in her, long before she reaches old age! 
How to combine the two—how to arrange her life so that duty 
shall not draw all the beauty out of it, while mere beauty shall 
always be held subservient to duty—this is the crucial test, the 
great secret which must be learned during those years—most 
painful years they often are !—between the first decay of youth 
and the quiet acceptance of inevitable old age. If age comes and 
finds the lesson unlearnt, then it is too late. 

Marriage is held to be the great end of a woman’s being, and 
so itis. Few will deny that the perfect life is the married life— 
the happy married life—though I have heard people say that ‘any 
husband is better than none.’ Perhaps so; in the sense of his 
being a sort of domestic Attila, a ‘scourge of God’ to ‘ whip 
the offending Adam ’ out of a woman and turn her into an angel, 
as the wives of some bad husbands seemto become. But, in truth, 
any wife whose husband is not altogether vicious has a better 
chance of being educated into perfection, through that necessary 
altruism which it is the mystery of marriage to teach, than a 
woman sunk in luxurious single-blessedness, who has no work to 
do, and nobody to do it for, and so seems almost compelled into 
that fatal selfism which is at the root of half the evils and 
miseries of existence. 

Thus we come back to the great question, becoming more 
difficult as we advance in—shall we call it civilisation? Those 
women who do not marry, what are they to do with their 
lives ? 

For some of them Fate decides, often severely enough, laying 
on them the sacred burthen of aged parents, or helpless brothers 
and sisters, or orphan nephews and nieces. Others, left without 
natural duties or ties, have the strength to make both for them- 
selves. I know no position more happy, more useful (and there- 
fore happy) than that of a single woman, who, having inherited 
or earned sufficient money and position, has courage to assume the 
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status and responsibilities of a married woman. She has, except 
the husband, all the advantages of the matronly position, and 
almost none of its drawbacks. So much lies in her power to do, 
unhindered, especially the power of doing good. She can be a 
friend to the friendless and a mother to the orphan; she can fill 
her house with happy guests, after the true Christian type—the 
guests that cannot repay her for her kindness. Free to dispose of 
herself in all ways, she can be a good neighbour, a good citizen— 
whether or not she attains the doubtful privilege of female 
suffrage. Her worldly goods, her time, and her affections are 
exclusively her own, to bestow wisely and well. Solitary, to a cer- 
tain extent, her life must always be; but it need never be a 
morbid, selfish, or dreary life. I think it might be all the better 
for our girls of this generation, which understands the duties and 
destinies of women a little better than the last one, if we were to 
hold up to them—since they cannot all be wives and mothers— 
this ideal of a happy single life, which lies before any girl who 
either inherits an independence, or has the courage and capacity 
to earn one. 

But such cases are, and must always be, exceptional. The great 
bulk of unmarried women are a very helpless race, either hampered 
with duties, or seeking feebly for duties that do not come; miser- 
ably overworked, or disgracefully idle ; piteously dependent on male 
relations, or else angrily vituperating the opposite sex for their 
denied rights or perhaps not undeserved wrongs. Between these 
two lies a medium class, silent and suffering, who have just enough 
money to save them from the necessity of earning it, just enough 
brains and heart to make them feel the blankness of their life 
without strength to obviate it—longing for some occupation, and 
yet unable to strike out a career for themselves, and cheat Fate 
by making it neither a sad nor useless one. It is for these stray 
sheep, sure to wander if left alone, but safe enough in a flock with 
a steady shepherd to guide them, that I open up for consideration 
the question of Sisterhoods. 

The medizval system of nunneries, where, from a combination 
of motives, good and bad, religious and worldly, girls were sepa- 
rated from all family ties and dedicated to the service of God, 
might have had its advantages in the middle ages, but can never 
be revived now, at least not, we trust, in our free England. It 
cannot be too strongly insisted that the family life is the first 
and most blessed life, and that family duties, in whatever shape 
they come, ought neyer to be set aside. Also that the service of 
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God is best fulfilled through the service of man-—the utilising 
of an aimless existence for the good of others. But to this end 
is often needed the strength of community. The mass of women 
are not clever enough, or brave enough, to carry out anything 
single-handed. Like sheep, they follow the leader; they will do 
excellent work if anyone will find it for them, but they cannot 
find it for themselves. How continually do we hear the cry, ‘I 
want something to do;’ ‘ Tell me what to do, and I'll do it!’ 

Of course, a really capable woman would never ask this; she 
would under no circumstances be idle—she would find her work, or 
make it. But for one such, capable of organising, guiding, ruling, 
there are hundreds and thousands of women fitted only to obey, to 
whom the mere act of obedience is a relief, because it saves them 
from responsibility. To them a corporate institution, headed by 
such a woman as the Mother of that Orphanage of Mercy I visited, 
is an actual boon. It protects them from themselves—their weak, 
vacillating, uncertain selves—puts them under line and rule, gives 
them the shelter of numbers and the strength of a common object. 
It is astonishing what good can be done by a community, who, as 
individuals, would have done no good at all. 

An institution which absorbed the waifs and strays of gentle- 

womanhood—ladies of limited income and equally limited capacity, 
yet excellent women so far as they go, which could take possession 
of them, income and all, saving and utilising both it and them- 
selves—would be a real boon to society. For what does not society 
suffer from these helpless excrescences upon it—women with no 
ties, no duties, no ambitions—who drone away a hopeless, selfish 
existence, generally ending in confirmed invalidism, or hypo- 
chondria, or actual insanity—for diseased self-absorption is the 
‘ery root of madness. It isa strange thing to say—but I dare 
to say it, for I believe it to be true—that entering a Sisterhood, 
almost any sort of Sisterhood where there was work to do, authority 
to compel the doing of it, and companionship to sweeten the same, 
would have saved many a woman from a lunatic asylum. 

But it must be the ideal Sisterhood, not that corruption of it 
as seen in foreign countries which rouses the British ire at the 
very name of nun. It must be exactly opposite in many things 
to the Roman Catholic idea of a girl giving up ‘the world’ and 
becoming ‘the spouse of Christ.’ Many a wife and mother belong- 
ing to and living in the world is just as much the spouse of 
Christ—if that means devoting herself to good works for the love 
of Him—as any vowed nun, 
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Besides, a Sisterhood ought never to be composed of girls, 
but of women old enough to choose their own lot, or submit to 
Fate’s choosing it for them, who either cannot or will not marry; 
who have no near ties, but need the support and sweetness of 
adopted affections and extraneous duties. Such women only should 
be admitted. It may be very pleasant to escape from the irksome- 
ness of tending a crabbed parent’s declining years, or enduring the 
ill-humours of an invalid brother or sister, in order to dedicate 
oneself to general philanthropy, to put on a picturesque dress and 
devote one’s days to good deeds and choral services; but this 
ought not to be allowed. Family ties should always come first, 
and any Sisterhood which attempts to break them merits severe 
reprobation. 

In the Life of Sister Dora it is said that she was prohibited 
from going to the death-bed of her own father, and sent off to 
nurse some other person, by order of her Superior. And through- 
out her most touching and heroic history runs a certain feeling 
that with her the domestic and human feelings were always held 
subservient to those of her vocation. This should not be. I 
was glad to hear my girl say that immediately after her novitiate 
began she was to go for a month to be with a young married 
sister in her hour of trial. And in answer to another question of 
mine she answered, ‘ Oh, yes, our Mother will let me come and see 
you whenever you please.’ 

This, the liberty of visiting friends, ought—subject to fit 
regulations—to be an essential element in all Sisterhoods. So 
also should be the right of returning entirely to the world, if 
they so choose. Some sort of vow, or promise, must be made— 
else the community would dwindle into a mere religious boarding- 
house. But the vow ought to be, like that of marriage, absolutely 
binding while it lasts, and intended to last in permanence, yet 
with the possibility of dissolution did circumstances require it— 
a possibility which is practically a certainty, since by our English 
laws no conventual establishment can detain its inmates for life, 
or against their own will. 

And besides being women of an age to exercise their own dis- 
cretion, they ought to be allowed full time to do so. My girl 
had been some time resident with the Sisterhood before she 
assumed the white veil; and three or four years more, she told 
me, must pass before she ‘made her profession’ and was allowed 
to take the black veil. ‘And then?’ I said. ‘Even then we 
could break our vows; but,’ with a quiet smile, ‘I think none of 
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us ever do,—which is common sense also. After seven years’ 
trial, and being already past middle age, most women would feel 
that their lot was settled, and have no mind to change it. 

Another absolute law of the ideal Sisterhood must be work. 
In this nineteenth century we cannot go back to the medieval 
notions of ecstatic mysticism or corporeal penitences. I am sure 
the respectable Sisters of the Orphanage of Mercy neither flagellate 
themselves, nor wear hair shirts, nor sleep on cold stones, nor rise 
at one in the morning to chant litanies. So far as I could see, 
these ladies live a simple, comfortable, wholesome life—such as 
will best maintain their own health, that they may use it for the 
good of others. 

And truly this ought to be the primary object of Sisterhoods. 
Not merely religion—and yet I doubt if a purely secular Sister- 
hood would long exist ; since, as a hospital nurse once said to me, 
‘To do our work well, we must do it for the love of God.’ But 
it must be done, also, for the love of man; that ‘ enthusiasm of 
humanity ’ which prompts men—and women especially—to devote 
themselves to charitable labours. Every religious community 
ought to have such; distinct secular work; and a community of 
women contains so many difficult elements, that nothing but work 
and plenty of it, guided by a head which is competent to keep the 
machine perpetually going, will save it from collapse. 

The secondary advantage of a Sisterhood is, I hold, the invo- 
luntary refuge it offers for the affections. Men may do without 
loving—women cannot. When natural ties and natural duties no 
longer exist for them, they take to dogs, cats, and parrots, or 
wither up into the typical ‘ old maid ’—a torment to herself, and to 
everybody about her. Now, a woman in a Sisterhood, with the 
daily companionship of other women, absorbed in daily work 
among the old, the sick, or the poor—to say nothing of the 
young, who are the elixir of life to a worn heart—down to these 
depths of miserable uselessness no such woman could ever fall. 
When I think of my girl with her orphans round her, beaming 
down upon them with a true maternal smile, I have no fear for her 
happiness, though she is an old maid. 

A Sisterhood should combine, if possible, Beauty with Duty. 
I was glad to see that this particular Sisterhood had made their 
own dress, and that of their orphans, as picturesque as possible ; 
that their building within and without was not only convenient 
but elegant, and their chapel and its service beautiful—as God’s 
house should be. And why not? Who can look round on this 
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lovely outside world without feeling that its Creator meant us to 
love beauty, to crave after it, and to attain it whenever possible ? 
The Low Church Bible-woman, who goes about in her rusty black, 
with a bundle of tracts in one hand and a basket in the other, is 
a most useful and honourable person; but the lady in a nun’s 
dress, or with the white cross of the hospital nurse, carries with 
her a certain atmosphere of grace which cannot be without its 
influence even upon the roughest natures. In our ardent pursuit 
of the Good, we are apt to forget, especially as we grow older, that 
its power is doubled when it is allied to the Beautiful. 

Of course, if all women were strong enough to live and work 
alone, to carry out their own individual life and make the best of 
it, without leaning on anyone else, there would be no need for 
Sisterhoods. But it is not so. Very few women can take care of 
themselves, to say nothing of other people. Some say this is the 
fault of Nature, some of education—a centuries-long education 
into helpless subservience. Whichever theory is right, or perhaps 
half right and half wrong, the result comes to the same. 

Therefore, for such the life in community is eminently desir- 
able. It provides shelter, under the guardianship of a capable 
head ; companionship, for only the strong and self-dependent are 
able to endure, permanently, their own company—and perhaps 
even for them this is not always good; it gives them objects on 
which to expend their barren and shut-up affections; and lastly, it 
supplies work, that definite and regular work which is the best 
solace of sorrow, the best safeguard against temptation, the only 
efficient help to that ideal condition of a ‘sound mind in a sound 
body’ which all women, however feeble their minds and ugly 
their bodies, should strive for to the very end of life. 

These advantages—not small, even though weighed against 
many disadvantages—were no doubt the reason why, for so many 
centuries, conventual establishments flourished, and still flourish, 
in Catholic countries. When our Protestant horror of them has a 
little subsided, we may learn—indeed, in many instances we are 
already learning—to eliminate the good from the evil, and make 
use of, without abusing it, Harlet’s not altogether unwise advice 
to Ophelia, ‘ Go, get thee to a nunnery—go—go—go!’ 

And some of us, who set sail so gaily for the natural port, but 
never found it, and now drift hither and thither, helmless and 
hopeless, upon the world’s desolate sea—some of us would, perhaps, 
be not sorry to go there, nor the worse for going. It is the old 
fable of the bundle of sticks; in which the feeble stick, the 
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crooked stick, the broken stick can bind itself up; and by 
association with others stronger than itself, be able to cure its own 
deficiencies and do good service to the end of its days. 

Perhaps these few words of mine will draw from other and 


abler pens some definite opinions and suggestions about Sister- 
hoods. 


THe AvTHoR oF ‘JOHN Ha.irax, GENTLEMAN,’ 
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Some Points in American Speech 
and Customs. 


If. 


N my former article I said something as to some points of 
difference between British and American usage in matter of 
language and in other matters closely connected with language. 
Now points of language almost imperceptibly glide into points of 
custom ; and in points of custom, as well as in points of language, 
much that we are apt to look on as distinctively American is 
simply older English usage which we have dropped. In some 
cases, it is true, the dropping has been on the other side. We 
are struck in America with the constant absence of ceremony on 
public occasions where we should have looked for some measure of 
form and state. Closely as the forms and processes of American 
law conform to our own, we are amazed at seeing, everywhere, 
as far as I know, except in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, judges sitting, not only without wigs but without gowns. 
There seems indeed to be a general dislike to the wearing of any 
kind of official dress. In matters of this kind I fancy that a 
good deal has been consciously dropped out of a notion of ‘ repub- 
lican simplicity. This is a notion which I cannot enter into. 
Whatever honour a free commonwealth shows to its chosen magis- 
trates is surely honour done to itself. If I were to speak of 
the magistrates of old Rome, with their lictors and their official 
ornaments, I might be told that Rome, if a commonwealth, was 
an aristocratic commonwealth. But there never was a purer 
democracy than that of Uri, and the Landammann of Uri keeps — 
at least he kept eighteen years back—no small measure of official 
state. And indeed, even in the United States themselves, some 
measure of official pomp cannot be got rid of on all occasions, I 
have seen the Governor of Massachusetts enter his capital, un- 
decorated certainly as far as his own person was concerned, but 
otherwise surrounded by a degree of pomp and circumstance 
which reminded me of the triumph of Marcus Furius Camillus. 
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And, in private life, the American strikes me as, on the whole, 
more ceremonious than the Englishman on this side of the Ocean. 
And in some cases certainly the difference is due to the fact that 
England has dropped ceremonial usages which have lived on in 
America. Take the commonest forms of address. The British 
visitor in America. is a little surprised at being called ‘Sir’ in 
private life, at all events at being called so a great deal oftener 
than he ever is in his own island. The word perhaps grates a 
little on his ears. But he has only to turn to his Boswell to see 
that America has in this small matter simply kept on an usage 
which England has dropped. And this is a matter in which 
England stands almost alone in the world. The Frenchman, at 
all events, has his ‘ Monsieur,’ ‘Madame,’ and ‘ Mademoiselle,’ 
ever on his lips, in a way which the Englishman finds it a little 
hard to follow. In England we seem to have a growing -tendency 
to get rid of the vocative case altogether. And in the many cases 
when a man is not quite sure what is the right formula to use, 
when, for instance, he is inclined to familiarity but is not quite 
sure whether familiarity will be welcome, it is wonderful how long 
he may go on without ever using the vocative. And without going 
to this extreme, it is certainly not thought elegant in England to 
indulge very greatly in its use. No one wishes his name or title 
to be brought in with every breath. But in America, besides the 
use of ‘ Sir’ in a way which has died out in England, no one can fail 
to remark the supposed necessity of giving everybody some kind 
of title. Now it must always be remembered that the strongest sign 
of the inherent love of titles is to be found, not in the use of titles 
like Duke, Bishop, General, but in the use of plain ‘Mr.,’ 
‘ Mrs.,’ and ‘ Miss.’ The higher titles are not mere titles; they 
state a fact about the man to whom they are applied ; they tell 
you that he is a bishop, a duke, or a general. But ‘ Mr.,’ ¢ Mrs.,’ 
and ‘ Miss’ tell you nothing ; they are mere means to avoid the 
supposed impropriety of calling people, as of old at Athens and 
now in Iceland, simply by their names. In America it is dis- 
tinctly harder than it is in England to get people with whom 
you are really intimate to drop the ‘Mr.,’ and use simply the 
surname. And I noticed that men who were thoroughly intimate 
with one another, men who were old friends and colleagues, spoke 
of and to one another with handles to their name, in a way in 
which men in the same case would not do here. On the other 
hand, in the newspapers men are constantly spoken of by their 
mere Christian and surnames in a way to which we are not used 
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in print. But in my own experience it was a relief when I 
escaped with simple ‘Mr.’ I generally had to writhe under 
the horrible titles of ‘ Professor’ or ‘Doctor. Why anybody 
should mistake me for a professor, or why anybody should thrust 
the title of ‘ Doctor’ on the bearer of a purely unprofessional and 
honorary degree, was beyond my understanding. I asked not 
uncommonly whether they talked of ‘Dr. Gladstone.’ I could 
not find that anybody did, nor did I find that other English 
bearers of honorary degrees were so spoken of; the name seemed 
somehow to be thrust on me in a special way. In one famous 
university town I was able to turn the tables on my friends, and 
to ask them why they should either call me ‘ Professor’ or wish 
to be called ‘ Professor’ themselves, when there was in their 
own city a ‘Professor Parker,’ showing off dancing dogs. In 
some parts a stranger is commonly addressed as ‘Colonel’ or 
‘Judge.’ I was never addressed as ‘Colonel,’ save once at 
Baltimore, and that in the dark; so it was hardly because of any 
specially military air about me.. ‘Judge’ I never was called; 
though, as I happen to have something to do with judging, while 
I have nothing to do with teaching, it would have been one 
degree less out of place than ‘ Professor.’ But, though these 
strange titles are a little trying to a stranger, the application of 
them is thoroughly well meant, according to the custom of the 
country. It seems as if no one in America could do without some 
kind of handle. We are used to ‘ Governor A.’ ; but ‘ Mayor B.’ 
sounds to us odd. But more than once, when I had been intro- 
duced to ‘Governor A.’ and had put myself into a proper mood 
of respect towards the Chief Magistrate of the State, I found that 
all that was meant was that the gentleman to whom I was speaking 
had been Governor in times past. In language that is at all pre- 
cise it is counted more correct to say in such cases ‘ Ex-Governor’ 
—as if one should say ‘ Ex-High-Sheriff B.—but the ‘ Ex-” is 
certainly often dropped. And the title given to the husband often 
extends to the wife. I have seen ‘Mrs. Professor’ on a lady’s 
card, and the newspapers sometimes tell one how ‘ Mrs. Ex-Senator 
A.’ went somewhere with her daughter ‘ Mrs. Senator B.’ Again 
it is not always easy to remember all among the large class of 
people who are called ‘ Honourable’; and I found that ‘ Esquire ’ 
as an address was chiefly applied to lawyers. Among these, by 
the way, the formula ‘ Attorney- and Counsellor-at-law,’ preserving 
two names which in England have perished, is quite the right 
thing. I was little surprised at the vanishing of ‘ Esquire.’ 
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‘George Washington, of Mount Vernon, Esq.’ was a description 
with which I was quite familiar, and I had often seen the title 
‘Esquire’ in American books and stories. But there is a trace of 
its earlier use in the phrase commonly used in some States of 
‘being brought before the squire,’ meaning before a magistrate of 
any kind. 

Now this lavish use of titles is universal; so it is to be 
supposed that people like it. Yet in one most distinguished 
University I was told by more than one professor that he liked 
better to be addressed simply as a gentleman, or better still as a 
man, without any official title. But the really important point is 
that, in this matter also, American usage is olderthan English usage, 
and is certainly more consistent. We have the practice of other 
European nations against us. Thick on the ground as handles 
are in America, they are still thicker in Germany, and they are 
much more freely extended to men’s wives. Then in America 
and in Germany the thing is thoroughly carried out ; in England 
it is hard to find out the principle on which the handle is some- 
times used and sometimes not. As to the wives, our rule seems to 
be that, while any kind of rank which is strictly personal, whether 
hereditary or not, any rank from duke to knight or even esquire, 
is shared by the wife, strictly official rank is not. The dignity of 
the bishop, the judge, the sheriff, is not shared by his wife. Yet 
there is one notable exception. The Mayoress, in London and 
York the Lady Mayoress, has her undoubted place, and in Lon- 
don at least the dignity is transferable; the Lady Mayoress may 
chance to be, not the wife, but the daughter or sister of the Lord 
Mayor. Now ‘Mrs. Professor’ sounds very ugly to us; but in 
Germany ‘ Frau Professorin’ is universal, and it is hard to see 
how she differs in principle from the Lady Mayoress. Then again 
it sounds odd to British ears to hear a young lady spoken to or 
of by any one above the rank of a servant or other inferior, as 
‘Miss Mary.’ But this again was once universal, if not with the 
modern ‘ Miss,’ yet certainly with the older ‘ Mistress.’ The last 
form at least is graceful, and so it sounds in some other tongues, 
in Greek above all. 

If there is any rule of precedence in private American society, 
I was not able to catch it. But I was once a little amazed at the 
question of a most cultivated American lady, one who knows 
England well, whether in England any one who might be supposed 
to be at all personally known did not feel annoyed at being placed 
after a man of higher rank who had no claim to distinction 
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beyond that of being of higher rank. In England, where the 
virtual ruler of the country holds a formal position far below 
many whose higher position is his own gift, the thought probably 
never enters into any man’s head. I could only tell my ques- 
tioner that I could not answer.for others, but that such a thought 
had certainly never come into my own head. I said that I no 
more thought of repining because A. or B. was of higher rank 
than myself than I thought of repining if he were younger or 
taller or handsomer than I was. In either case facts are facts, 
and the facts are no fault either of his or of mine. I told her 
that in such a case no kind of wrong was done, no affront was 
meant or thought of on either side, that the whole thing was a 
matter of course, like an order of nature, of which nobody thought 
at all. But I found that the American lady did not in the least 
enter into my feelings. 

The rare use of the word ‘ esquire’ may have something to do 
with the total, or nearly total, disappearance of the thing. There 
certainly once were country-gentlemen in the North as well as in 
the South. And, from a hill in New England which commanded 
a wide view, a local friend pointed out two houses the owners of 
which he said still kept up something of the position of English 
squires, and were popularly called by that title. But such cases 
must certainly be exceptional. American life,as a rule, centres in 
the towns; indeed many Americans seem unable to understand 
any life which does not centre in a town. In my own case most 
people seemed to assume that I must live in London or in Oxford, 
or, as some, I know not wherefore, suggested, in Manchester. 
The idea that a man, at all events that a man who wrote books, 
could live in his own house among his own fields seemed altogether 
strange tothem. It is not that there are no country-houses in 
America; very far from it; he who can afford it has both his 
country-house and his town-house. But he who cannot afford both 
has his town-house only, and with him who has both the country- 
house is quite subordinate to the town-house. The town-house is 
the real home; the country-house is merely the place for an occa 
sional sojourn. A rich man, say at New York, who could afford to 
make, if he could not find ready made, the stateliest of parks and 
country-houses, prefers to build a grand house in a New York 
street, while his country-house is an altogether secondary matter. 
One need not stop to point out how different this is from the feel- 
ings of most men in England, whether of inherited or of acquired 
wealth. The one has already, the other buys or builds, his house 
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in the country. He doubtless has his town-house too; but it is 
his country-house which comes first and is really his home. The 
English gentleman is Mr. A. of such a place in the country, who 
most likely has his house in London also. The American gentle- 
man is Mr. B. of such a city, who- most likely has his house in the 
country also. 

In this matter of town and country, the vast extent of the 
United States combines with their political constitution to cause 
another difference between England and America. In England 
we have only one centre, that wonderful. something—for a city 
we cannot call it in its aggregate—which is at once a political, a 
social, and a literary centre. London has lately been taught that, 
in a political sense, it is not England; but it none the less is, 
and it more and more thoroughly becomes, the one centre of Eng- 
land. Neither the Universities nor the great commercial cities 
—and there is now happily one English city which may claim 
both names—are centres in the same sense. Purely local centres, 
neither academical nor commercial, some of which still held their 
place a hundred years back, have, in that character, simply vanished. 
London keeps its old place, and it has taken the place of the local 
centres as well. But no one American city can, as things now 
stand, take the place which London holds in England. For no 
American city is at once the greatest city in the land and at the 
same time the seat of the national government. To make an 
American London, New York and Washington must be rolled into 
one. But New York and Washington rolled into one would not 
really make an American London. The size of the country, its 
federal constitution, would, either of them alone, be enough to 
hinder any one city from becoming the one real national centre, 
like a great European capital. No city can be a real national 
centre to people who live three thousand miles off. Even if it 
could be so for political purposes, it could not be so for social 
purposes. And under a federal system, where each State does for 
itself so large a part of what we should call national business, the 
central attraction is necessarily divided. If no place within the 
State can be all that a national capital is in an ordinary kingdom 
or commonwealth, so neither can any place out of the State. And 
when, as in many States, old and new, the State capital is not 
fixed in the greatest city of the State, the attraction is divided 
again. Philadelphia certainly remains the head of Pennsylvania 
in a sense in which Harrisburg is not. It remains the head of 
Pennsylvania in a sense in which we can hardly believe that even 
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York and Exeter ever were the centres of their several counties, 
in a sense in which they certainly have long ceased to be so. In 
England therefore there is but one centre; in America there are 
many. In England we may say that, setting aside London and a 
few towns of special character like Brighton, Bath, Cheltenham, 
no one lives in a town unless he has some business, official or 
professional, which makes him live there. In America, on the one 
hand, men live in towns who have no official or professional necessity 
to live in them, and on the other hand the professional and mer- 
cantile classes necessarily hold a higher comparative position in 
America than they do here. Every large town therefore becomes 
a social centre in a way in which it cannot be in England. New 
York has one kind of attraction, Washington has another; but 
people do not press to either in the way in which in England 
they press to London, and to London only. London is something 
different in kind from any other English town ; New York is simply 
another American town on a greater scale. Washington again is 
something different in kind from any other American town ; but 
then it has not enough of size or importance in other ways to 
make it a general centre. One sees this in the newspaper press. 
Owing to the multiplicity of centres, no American papers can hold 
exactly the same position as the great London papers. But it 
is clearly the New York papers which come nearest to it ; the 
Washington papers one looks on as simply local, more local a good 
deal than those at Chicago. 

Now it strikes me that, if the dominant life of a country is to 
be its town life, it is a great gain that there should be many 
centres of such life, and not one only. And in America there is 
no danger of its being otherwise. New York certainly takes a 
great deal upon itself; but the other great cities are quite able 
to hold their own against it. And we must also remember that, 
from one point of view, town life is, after all, not dominant in 
the United States. It is dominant in the point of view which 
chiefly strikes such a traveller as myself. He misses the country- 
houses, the manor-houses and parsonages, of his own land; his 
friends, old or new-made, are sure to be mainly in the cities. But 
he must not forget that, in American political life, the cities are 
by no means exclusively dominant. If America has few squires, she 
has plenty of yeomen, and those on a magnificent scale. If in 
one way the American cities count for far more than the English 
cities, if from one point of view America seems to be all town and 
no country, from another point of view, the country counts for far 
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more than it does in England. At any rate the real voice of its 
inhabitants counts for far more. 

Now this predominance of town over country, so far as it 
exists, is one of the points in which America does not, as in 
so many others, cleave to an earlier form of English life. There 
undoubtedly was a time when the old towns of England—as dis- 
tinguished from the great commercial centres, new or of new 
growth—counted socially for more than they do now. And yet, 
when this was so, London itself, from some points of view, also 
counted for more than it does now. But there never was, or well 
could be, a time when social and intellectual life in England had 
so many centres as it now has in America. Still, if America in 
this respect does not reproduce an older England, it has some 
likeness to the continent of Europe as distinguished from Eng- 
land. Even in France, and of course far more in Italy, the old 
local capitals still hold a place which we may safely say that no 
town in England but London ever held since there was any united 
England at all. We must remember that, if Paris is, in many points, 
in all the most obvious points, far more thoroughly the centre of 
France than London is the centre of England, there are other 
points, less obvious but not without importance, in which it is 
less so, For instance, we might almost say that no book is pub- 
lished out of London. Books are still published in the Univer- 
sities, in the Irish and Scottish capitals; but those who publish 
them find it needful at least to have London agencies. Now 
France is not quite like Germany in this matter ; still good books 
are published in other French cities besides Paris. So again 
I have known foreigners show a little amazement at hearing that 
it was now an unheard-of thing for an English nobleman or 
country gentleman to have his town-house in any town except 
London. I need not say what the use of Italy is in this matter ; 
even in France, wherever any noblesse is left, the town-house in the 
old capital of the province is still not uncommon. And I have 
myself found German scholars, not less than American scholars, 
puzzled at my not living in a town; they seemed unable to con- 
ceive any one living in the country in any position between 
the Junker and the Bauer. In all this, if America has departed 
from the model of England, she has conformed much more to the 
model of the rest of the world. It is the insular branch of the 
English folk which is in this matter the peculiar people. 


The great American cities, those which have taken the position 
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of which I have just been speaking as centres of life for large 
parts of the country, contrast remarkably with the smaller towns 
and villages. In this matter, as in so many others, whatever in 
America is not palpably new, is pretty sure to be genuinely old. 
A small American town or village—in some States the name 
‘ village’ is the legal description of what we should call a market- 
town—one that has not grown with the same speed as its greater 
neighbours, is apt to have a very old-world air indeed about it. I 
am not speaking of new and unfinished places in the more lately 
settled States, some of which have a very desolate look. I 
mean towns dating from the earlier days of settlement, but which 
have failed to advance with their neighbours, which in some cases 
have positively gone back. I remember very well the general 
effect of Bristol in Pennsylvania. If the younger Boston and the 
younger York have greatly outstripped their older namesakes, the 
younger Bristol has as. distinctly lagged behind the old. It had 
once, I believe, a considerable trade, which is now swallowed up by 
Philadelphia. It stands on a good site above the Delaware, and it 
has altogether, as these older towns commonly have, a respectable, 
comfortable, and thoroughly old-world look. Places of this kind 
have somewhat the same air as those open towns or large villages 
which lie on what, in the days of coaches, was the main road 
between London and Oxford. I am not sure that the general 
impression of belonging to a past state of things is not stronger 
in the American than in the English examples. This feeling is 
perhaps strengthened by the contrast’ between these old towns and 
the extremely modern air of the great cities. And the constant 
use of wood in building houses, a use almost equally common in 
some parts of England, always gives an air of age. Let me speak 
of another place smaller than Bristol, one indeed which we should 
not call a town at all, but a large village of detached houses. This 
is Farmington in Connecticut. Here was a truly old-world place, 
and I was taken to see the oldest house in it. And it was a 
house which we should call old even in England, a respectable 
wooden house of the seventeenth century. It was just what a 
New England house should be, except that its grand old open 
fire-place was blocked up by some modern device or other. But, 
if the house was thus satisfactory, a turn of disappointment was 
caused by the discovery of the inhabitants. Not that I have any- 
thing to say against them; I doubt not that they are respectable 
and excellent people in their own way. Only their way was not 
the way that I came to look fur. I came to see New England 
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Puritans, and I found Ould Ireland Papishes. And unluckily the 
fate of this house is a typical one. It is a grievous truth that 
not a few New England houses are left altogether empty, while 
not’ a few others are occupied by Celtic strangers. The only 
comfort is that New England has gone westward. Those whom 
we ought to find in the old homes have gone, like their 
forefathers, to win new conquests for that strong English folk 
which called into being on their new soil institutions older than 
those of the England which they left behind them, But the im- 
mediate feeling at the change which has come over New England 
is a grievous one. I had to seek my comfort in a lower range of 
the animal world. It was cheering to fall in with something of 
so old-world an air as a yoke of oxen, and oxen too that seemed 
to have something of a Pilgrim-fatherly cut about them. Indeed 
at such a moment, there was a measure of relief even in a most 
primitive kind of coach which took us back to the railroad. 
But, putting aside the intruders, both Farmington and Bristol 
are thoroughly old-world places. It is only by negative signs 
that the really modern date of an American town of this class 
gradually comes out. The general feeling of such a place is cer- 
tainly older than that of an ordinary English market-town. But 
then the American place, though everything about it looks in a 
manner old, contains nothing that can be called ancient. The 
English town or village, on the other hand, will commonly contain 
objects which are ancient, and not simply old. It will commonly 
have a church, it is not unlikely to have one or more houses, 
which carry us back to days far older than the Pilgrim Fathers. 
That is of course supposing that the church has not been restored, 
or that it has been restored with some degree of mercy. I have 
seen old-fashioned wooden churches in America, for whose details 
of course there was nothing to say, but whose general effect was a 
good deal more venerable than that of an ancient English church 
on which a modern architect. has been let loose to play his tricks. 


Of the newer parts of the country I saw but little, and of the 
rural parts of the older States not much beyond what I saw in a 
visit to a very retired part of Virginia. Here at least we were 
‘remote from cities,’ more remote certainly than in any part of 
England that I am used to. But the state of things there is, I 
fancy, very different from the newly occupied settlements. Much 
as the land has suffered from the civil war, a civilization of 
two hundred and fifty years standing is not altogether wiped out. 
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A Virginian farm-house differs a good deal either from an English 
country-house or from a house in New York; but it is possible to 
live quite comfortably in it. The presence of an inferior race 
hinders much of the difficulty and discomfort which is found in 
the younger parts of the States. I heard of an English lady in 
Towa who had to scrub her own floors; there is no such hard 
necessity in Virginia. Life, to the visitor at least, is not exciting; 
there seems to be little society, and a certain difficulty, which I 
never found in any other part of the world, of knowing what to do 
with one’s time. It isa simple and uneventful way of living ; but 
the main essentials of civilization are not lacking. I had there 
some opportunities of seeing the negroes in a state more nearly 
approaching to that in which they were in past times than can be 
seen in the Northern cities. It struck me—but this is a kind of 
point on which every man does well to distrust his own necessarily 
partial observation—that the feelings of the two parts of the 
country towards the negro had in some sort changed places. 
Before the war, one always understood that the Northern people, 
while professing zeal for the freedom of the negroes, shrank from 
them personally, but that the Southern people, while anxious to 
keep them in bondage, felt no such personal shrinking. The 
feeling both ways was perfectly natural. ‘To me at least the 
negro is repulsive; but I can understand that he may be other- 
wise to those who have been used to him from their childhood. 
On the other hand, I can understand that, now that the negroes 
have been set free by the agency of the North against the will of 
the South, the one side may think it their duty to make the best 
that they can of their own work, while the other side may feel a 
very natural bitterness towards those whose freedom is a constant 
memorial of their defeat. I certainly heard people speak of the 
negro in a different tone in the two sections in the country. But, 
though one has heard of negro senators and representatives, the 
negro seems no nearer to social equality in New England than he 
is in Virginia or Missouri. In New England he is certainly more 
human ; he may perhaps be accepted as a man, but he is hardly 
a brother. I need hardly say that I never, met a negro at any 
American gentleman’s table, nor did I hear of any American gén- 
tleman who, in the phrase of the old scoffing question, ‘ liked his 
daughter to marry a nigger.’ I did hear of one gentleman—I think 
at Washington—who had a single white man in his service, the 
others being negroes. But the white man, if he waited on his 
master, was waited on by his fellow-servants ; he dined at a table 
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by himself, while the inferior race served him. In the North the 
servants are largely Irish or other strangers; in the Virginian 
farm-house of which I am thinking, all, indoors and out, were 
black; what seemed strange to English notions, none of them 
slept in the house. And the broad distinction between the two 
races, as tending to wipe out distinctions between members of 
the same race, sometimes leads to odd consequences. If a white 
workman, for instance, has to be employed for the whole day, he 
must dine at the master’s table; he will not eat and. drink with 
coloured people. In religion again I marked a broad distinction 
in my Virginian sojourn. There was an Episcopal and a Presby- 
terian church, neither of them any great work of architecture, 
but respectable buildings according to rural American notions. Be- 
tween these more sober places of worship the white population was 
divided ; and there was a pleasing simplicity in the sight of 
carriages and horses left freely standing about while their owners 
attended the service. But the negroes had places of worship of 
their own, Methodist and Baptist, not ‘ steeple-houses’ like those 
of their white neighbours, but huts hardly to be distinguished from 
their own cabins. At Baltimore I attended two negro churches of 
quite opposite persuasions. One was Methodist, a building of 
some size, closely packed with a zealous congregation. I could 
have wished that the congregation had been less zealous or less 
closely-packed ; for I should have greatly liked to stay to the end, 
which I found utterly impossible on purely physical grounds. 
The praying, singing, preaching, was all of a kind which sounded 
very strange to me; but at least nothing could be more hearty. 
From this scene I turned to another, which I understood better, 
a negro Episcopal church, with tendencies to what is called an 
‘advanced ritual.’ It was but a little flock that was gathered 
together; but the few that there were seemed just as zealous as their 
Methodist neighbours. And I thought I could understand that 
these two seemingly opposite kinds of worship might easily com- 
mend themselves to the same class of minds. In both there is a 
greater opportunity of joining ‘ lustily and with a good courage’ 
than there is in some intermediate kinds of devotion. 

Two things I failed to see which I had hoped to come across, 
if nowhere else, yet at least in Virginia and Missouri. I saw none 
of the beautiful quadroons that I had read of in books. At every 
stage I was told that I should see them further south; but I 
suppose that I never got far enough south for the purpose. 
Still I do not understand why they should not grow at Balti- 
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more or St. Louis, just as much as at New Orleans. I was dis- 
appointed too in seeing next to nothing of the fawna of the 
country. The ’coons and the ‘possums I was told I should see, like 
the beautiful quadroons, further south ; but I never got far enough 
south to see them either. In Virginia I had good opportunities 
of studying the manners and customs of the turkey buzzard, and 
that was about all. The turkey buzzard, it should be remembered, 
has nothing to do with a buzzard, and still less with a turkey; 
it is really'a small species of vulture. Its power of sight must 
be wonderful. It is strange indeed to see the birds flocking 
together from all quarters to any spot where the carcase is. 
There they crowd together and enjoy their feast till they are 
disturbed—for they are easily frightened, and fly off at the 
approach of a man—or till they are so thoroughly gorged that 
they cannot fly off. They are so useful as scavengers that the 
law of the State commonly protects them. I do not know how- 
ever whether the turkey buzzards have anywhere attained to the 
same rights as the fish-hawks in New Jersey, who seem to form 
a privileged order among all other animated creatures. There, if 
I have not been misled, the very tree on which a fish-hawk has 
once made its nest. is sacred. 

In this quiet Virginian life I said that the main elements of 
civilization were not lacking. But I must make one important 
exception. It is however an exception which has to be made in 
the case of more thickly inhabited parts of America, and even, in 
some sort, in the case of some of the greatest cities. I mean the 
utter absence of decent roads. In the part of Virginia in which 
I stayed, you literally see the roads, in the words of the famous 
rime, ‘ before they were made.’ Neither Lee nor Grant seems to 
have thought it needful to follow the praiseworthy example of 
Marshal Wade. Walking, riding, driving, are all done under 
difficulties, over roads which have never been brought under the 
dominion of the art of Appius and MacAdam. The lack of good 
roads is a general feature wherever I have been. I do not say 
that I saw no good roads in America; but they are certainly ex- 
ceptional. In many parts, as I before remarked, the railroad 
has come before the road. Even in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of large towns, sometimes even in the streets of large towns 
themselves, the road is often simply a mass of mud. I do not 
mean merely such mud as in many parts of England we are used 
to after rain; I mean thick abiding mire, abiding at least for 
several months together. In newly settled places the street 
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often consists of a miry way in the middle, and a path of planks 
on each side. And the path of planks is often seen, even where 
things are in much better order than this, The great cities 
vary greatly in this matter, and New York is certainly not the 
best. The very first thing that struck me on the day after 
landing was the neglected and dirty state of many of the New 
York streets, a state of which an English market-town would 
certainly be ashamed. I ask why so great acity is not better 
looked after in so important_a matter, and I am told that it is 
owing to the corrupt administration of the Irish. This may or 
may not be so; if it be so, it is surely another argument against 
Irish ascendency. I was told also that the Americans are a long- 
suffering people, and I partly believe it. The tendency to stand 
still sometimes strangely contrasts with the tendency to go ahead. 
Take for instance the post-office. Nowhere is it so easy to post 
a letter as in an American town; there are street-boxes at almost 
every step. But to register a letter or to go through any of the 
other branches of postal business often calls for a long journey. 
I could not find out that there was more than one place in Phila- 
delphia where a letter could be registered. If there is more than 
one—in a city greater than any English city except London—there 
certainly are wonderfully few. , 

Another strange lack in some of the greatest American cities 
is the want of any good system of hackney carriages at moderate 
fares. In this matter it is perfectly true that a dollar in America 
goes no further than a franc in Europe. It would certainly cost 
several dollars to go as far in New York as you can go in Rome 
for a single lira. Here at least England is not singular; it is a 
general question between the old world and the new. Simply to 
get from one part of an American city to another is an object for 
which every provision is made, and often made ina way which 
is a triumph of enterprise and ingenuity. The cars climbing the 
inclined plane at Cincinnati are truly amazing, and in the descent 
at evening the view of the city is striking in no slight degree. 
The upstairs railway at New York is far more pleasant to the 
stranger than the underground railway in London; and I was 
told that those through whose streets it goes, who might have 
been expected to dislike it, are reconciled to it by its bringing 
them more custom. But neither the tram-car nor the upstairs 
railway serves the exact purpose of taking you to a particular 
house, say, in the case which American hospitality makes a very 
common one, that of being asked out to dinner. Then you must 
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either walk all the way or part of the way, often at the risk of 
some mud, or else you must take a hired carriage at what to an 
European seems an unreasonable cost. At New York I was told 
that the Irish were at the bottom of this also, as of most other 
things which either natives or strangers complain of. But why 
should transplanted Englishmen, or transplanted Dutchmen either, 
bow down their necks to this Irish bondage ? 

The position and look of some of the American cities is very 
striking and stately. Cleveland by its lake, Cincinnati with the hills 
above its great river, St. Louis rising above its yet greater river, 
would hold no small place among the cities of the elder world. 
So would the federal capital as seen from the Potomac, if only 
the hideous unfinished monument could be got rid of. And it 
fills one with simple amazement to see the way in which a vast 
and stately city like Chicago has risen from its ashes, In that 
great city I could see or hear of nothing older than the fire, save 
a church-tower which showed the marks of fire at its angles, and 
a single detached wooden house of an antiquated type. This last 
suggested that Chicago before the fire was something widely 
different from Chicago after it. But on the whole the American 
city which struck me most was Albany. Rising grandly as it 
does on both sides of the noble Hudson, it suggested to me some 
of the ancient cities by the Loire. It has the advantage, rather 
rare in American cities but shared with Albany by the federal 
capital, of having one dominant building. The general look of 
the city carried me so completely into another part of the world 
that, if any one had come up and told me in French, old or new, 
that the new capitol was ‘le chateau de Monseigneur le duc 
d’Albanie,’ I could almost have believed him. This state capitol 
at Albany—why cannot it have a more rational name, like the 
state-house at Boston ?—finally settled, for me at least, a question 
which I had been turning over in my mind ever since I landed in 
America. This was, What ought to be the architecture of the 
United States? That is to say, What should be the architecture 
of an English people settled in a country in the latitude, though 
not always in the climate, of Italy? Should it be the Gothic of 
England or the Romanesque of Italy? There seemed much to 
be said on either side ; my own mind was finally fixed by the teach- 
ing of experience, by seeing which style really flourished best on 
American soil. I found the modern churches, of various denomina- 
tions, certainly better than I had expected. They may quite stand 
beside the average of modern churches in England, setting aside 
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a few of the very best. All persuasions have a great love of spires, 
and, if the details are not always what one could wish, the general 
effect of the spires is often very stately, and they help largely 
towards the general appearance of the cities in a distant view. 
But I thought the churches, whose style is most commonly Gothic 
of one kind or another, decidedly less successful than some of the 
civil buildings. In some of these, I hardly know how far by 
choice, how far by happy accident, a style has been hit upon 
which seemed to me far more at home than any of the repro- 
ductions of Gothic. Much of the street architecture of several 
cities has very successfully caught the leading idea of the 
true Italian style, the style of Pisa and Lucca, the style of the 
simple round arch and column, uncorrupted by the vagaries either 
of the Italian sham Gothic or of the so-called Renaissance. In 
a large part of the Broadway of New York the main lines of the 
style—I speak only of the main lines, without committing myself 
either to details or to material—seemed to be very happily repro- 
duced. The general effect of many parts of that long street 
struck me as just what the main street of a great commercial city 
ought to be. And there are some buildings of the same kind in 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, though there they alternate with 
other buildings of a very strange kind, whose odd fancies make us 
turn back to look with real satisfaction on the honest brick of 
Independence Hall. Some of the banks especially seem to have 
thought that the stumpier they made their columns the safer 
would be their deposits. But it was the capitol at Albany which 
fully convinced me that the true style for America was the style 
of Pisa and Lucca. The building has a most successful outline ; 
in its details it is a strange mixture of styles, not so much con- 
founded together as used side by side. There are parts which I 
cannot at all admire; but there are other parts, those in which 
the column and round arch are employed, which certainly pleased 
me as much as any modern building that I have seen for a long 
time. When I say that the arches of the senate-chamber seemed 
to me, as far as their general conception goes, worthy to stand at 
Ragusa, some will understand that I can say no more. 

I am almost afraid to add that I thought that some parts 
of the inside of the City Hall at New York were entitled to 
some measure of the same praise. For I found it hardly safe to 
speak of that building. Its name at once drew forth bursts of 
indignation at the millions of dollars which certain persons had 
contrived to gain for themselves out of its making. Politically I 
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felt’ abashed, as if I had somehow become a champion of cor- 
ruption. Still I could not help thinking that the columns and 
arches, of which alone I was speaking, were as guiltless of any 
offence as Sir Thomas More’s beard. So, to come back to the 
capitol at Albany, I ventured to make the very smallest kind of 
artistic criticism on some chandeliers in the corridors which 
seemed to me too big, as hiding some of the architectural features. 
My remafk did not call forth any artistic defence of the chande- 
liers ; but I was much struck at the remark which it did call forth. 
Some one or other, I was answered, must have had some 
corrupt object in making them too big. It is certainly odd that 
one cannot make the most purely artistic criticism, either for or 
against anything, without calling up thoughts which have very 
little to do with artistic matters. Certainly I should be sorry to 
think that the architectural forms of which I speak carry with 
them any necessary taint of political corruption. For in these 
round-arched buildings I see a good hope for a real national 
American style. The thing seems to have come of itself; and 
the prospect is all the more hopeful if it has. I should be better 
pleased to think that the forms which pleased me when my eyes 
were fresh from Ragusa and Spalato were the work of men who 
had no thought of Ragusa and Spalato before their eyes. 


I must leap from buildings to newspapers. And in the matter 
of newspapers I wish chiefly to speak of interviewers. I had the 
honour of having a good many things said of me in American 
papers, some friendly, some unfriendly, some neutral. And I 
might also say that some of the things that were said were 
perfectly true, some utterly false, while some had that mixed 
character, where imaginary details gather round a certain kernel 
of fact, which I conceive to be the true notion of a myth. It felt 
odd at first to have one’s looks and one’s clothes described and 
criticized in print; but one gets used to it as to other things. 
And if some disapproved of my trowsers and some of my ‘accent,’ 
it made up for it to find myself described elsewhere as ‘a man of 
might, used to move whole continents.’ I had certainly not rated 
my own powers of mind or body at anything like that measure ; 
but a vanity which I trust was harmless could not but be pleased 
at finding that there were those who thoug!it me capable of such 
great deeds. Nowone is used to have odd things, though perhaps 
not quite so odd as this, said of one in the newspapers of our own 
land. But the interviewer, the man who asks you questions simply 
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in order to print your answers in a newspaper, is, as far.as my ex- 
perience goes, purely American. To be sure I was interviewed 
before I left: England, and that by a fellow-Britisher ; but then he 
was in the employ of a New York paper, and his portrait of me 
appeared at New York as soon as I landed. After I reached 
America I was interviewed a good manytimes. The process is not 
always pleasant ; for the _questioning consists largely in asking 
for one’s impressions on various American matters, and specially 
on points of likeness and unlikeness between America and England. 
It is certainly odd that, when so many American papers are always 
assuring the world that they do not care for British opinion, they 
should still be so untiringly anxious to find out what British opinion 
is. And the questioning on these points sometimes puts one in 
an unfair dilemma. If one blames anything, one of course runs 
an obvious chance of giving offence. And if one praises anything 
one runs the chance of giving offence on the subtler ground of 
being thought ‘ condescending ’ and ‘ patronizing.’ One subject 
on which the interviewers were very anxious to get something out 
of me was Ireland. On that subject I had my own reasons for keep- 
ing strict silence. I was also asked a good many questions about 
myself, and I seemed to arouse a good deal of amazement when- 
ever I had to explain that I was not a professor and that I did not 
live in a town. I fancy too that I sank a good deal in the opinions 
of some of my questioners when I had to tell them that I knew 
nothing about Mr. Oscar Wilde, whose name was then to be seen 
in large letters on the walls, as his photographs, in various atti- 
tudes, were to be seen in the windows, at Washington and at several 
other places. It was too true that I had never heard of Mr. Wilde 
till I took up his poems in the house of a gentleman in Massa- 
chusetts. I afterwards learned more about him from a lady at 
Washington, who showed mea poem of Mr. Wilde’s which won the 
Newdigate prize at Oxford. The subject was Ravenna, and in it one 
half-line was given to Theodoric. But I was sometimes pressed on 
much more amazing subjects. An interviewer at Cincinnati seemed 
to think himself wronged because I could tell him nothing what- 
ever in answer to what seemed to me the very strange question, 
‘Do you think there is most drunkenness on Sunday afternoons in 
English or in American cities?’ An interviewer further west 
represented me as saying that, the further west I went, the better 
I found the newspapers. I had not ventured on any such invidious 
comparison. I had kept myself to what I thought the safe and 
undeniable remark that the Western papers were bigger than the 
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Eastern. On the whole I got used to the interviewers, and I was 
specially charmed with the moral portrait of me which was given 
by one of them at St. Louis. From him I learned that, when I 
don’t know a thing, I say that I don’t know it, and that, when I 
do know a thing, I speak as if I were quite certain about it. To 
the interviewer, as I gathered from his report, this way of acting 
seemed a little strange, though he clearly approved of the eccen- 
tricity. To my own mind the puzzle would be why any man should 
either pretend to know a thing which he does not know or pretend 
not to know a thing which he does know. 


On more strictly historical and political matters I have spoken 
elsewhere. And specially I have, in one shape or another, said 
all that I have to say as to the relations between three lands of 
the English people, in the European mainland, in the European 
island, and in the American mainland. On this head I will say 
only one word as to one common misconception. Since I have 
made it somewhat of my business to set forth the essential one- 
ness of the two great branches of the English people, I have been 
met, sometimes in friendly, sometimes in unfriendly, guise, by 
hints that I have forgotten the great influx of strangers, Germans 
and Scandinavians for instance, into the United States, which is 
supposed to have caused a real difference of race between the 
English in Britain and the English in America. I have certainly 
not forgotten a very obvious fact, one which I have often insisted 
on, and which, when really understood, tells my way. Those who 
argue in this way forget that the phenomena of England and 
America are in this matter really the same. Since the settle- 
ment of the American colonies, foreign settlement in England, 
chiefly German and French, though certainly much smaller than 
in America, is quite large enough to be perceptible. But in both 
cases the dominant English element asserts its supremacy by 
assimilating the stranger. Whether in Britain or in America, the 
German or other foreigner becomes English ; the Englishman never 
becomes German. I must here repeat some simple truths. Strict 
purity of blood is not to be found in any nation, and the greater 
part a nation plays in the history of the world, the further it is 
sure to be from any such purity. But in most nations there is 
some one element which is more than an element. There is 
something which is in truth the essence of the nation, the kernel 
round which all other elements grow, that which attracts and 
assimilates them all to itself. Alike in Britain and in the United 
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States, the part of this dominant and assimilating element is 
played by the English stock which settled in the one land in the 
fifth century, in the other in the seventeenth. I am fully aware 
that there are parts of the United States where more German is 
heard than English. But there is no part of the United States 
where English has been supplanted by German. When any State 
exchanges the English speech and law for the speech and law 
of some other people, then I shall allow that the people of the 
United States are a mixed race in the sense which is intended. 
Till then I shall hold them to be an English people which has 
adopted and assimilated—just as the English of Britain have 
done on a somewhat smaller scale—a large infusion of strangers. 
Into minuter questions as to the nature of assimilation, its ¢om- 
parative speed and the like under different sets of circumstances, 
I will not now enter. 

The strength of the English stock in the United States is 
nowhere more clearly shown than in the fact that it not only 
assimilates all foreign elements in those lands which were colonies 
of England or colonies of such colonies, but that it makes itself 
dominant in lands which were never settled from England, but 
which were settled from other European lands. The short 
history of New Sweden, the longer history of New Netherland, 
shows us the way in which one body of Teutonic settlers gave way 
to another, and how the various kindred elements have been ftised 
together, but not without leaving signs of earlier diversity. In 
some parts of New York city indeed the Low-Dutch stock, 
whether of Holland or of England, does seem to be overshadowed 
by that High-Dutch infusion which sometimes veils the Hebrew. 
But at Albany the influence of Holland and Zealand is perfectly 
visible, and at Schenectady one might almost think that their 
High Mightinesses still ruled on both sides of the Ocean. But 
the lands north-west of the Ohio, above all, the lands west of the 
Mississippi, have a yet more special history of their own. In the 
one we find a land won by Englishmen in warfare, when the 
colonies of England still were provinces, from the grasp of earlier 
colonists from France. In the other we find a land which never 
was an English colony—save in the sense in which the colonies of 
colonies may bear that name—which never was a possession of the 
British crown, which had no part or lot in the struggle which gave 
the colonies of England independence, a land to whose people 
Washington and the elder Adams were men of a foreign tongue, 
chiefs of a foreign nation—a land which became part of the soil of 
the new English-speaking folk, neither by warfare against the 
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elder England nor by settlement from the elder England, but by 
bargain and sale in the days of the third President. In the State 
of Missouri, in the city of St. Louis—of the southern Louisiana 
which keeps its old name I cannot speak—the name of the city 
at once tells its history; and, if we look a little deeper, we soon 
find signs which tell us that we are in a land which once was 
French. Yet this land is now practically English, in the sense 
in which the rest of the United States are English ; and in the 
wake of settlers of English speech has come the usual following 
of strangers, both of kindred and of foreign bleod. The elder 
French stock is not driven out, but it is hidden till we specially 
search for it. Now here we have at once a striking parallel anda 
striking contrast to some of the lands of the most famous 
European Confederation. As the once Romance lands of America 
revere the real Washington, who certainly did nothing for them, 
so the still Romance lands of Switzerland revere the mythical 
Tell, who may, at least in a figure, be said to have done some- 
thing against them. Not only are the legendary heroes of the 
Three Lands reverenced on the neutral ground of Vaud and 
Geneva, they are reverenced in Ticino itself, where the men who 
were so zealous for freedom on their own soil showed themselves 
only as the harshest of taskmasters. The contrast lies in this: 
the Romance lands of Switzerland are Romance still ; the Romance 
lands of America have ceased to be Romance. The real and 
mythical heroes of the elder Switzerland assuredly did nothing 
either for the land or the men of the Burgundian and Italian 
cantons; but the real heroes of the elder states of the American 
Union, if they did nothing for the lands of Missouri and Louisiana, 
assuredly did much for the forefathers of the great mass of the 
present inhabitants of those lands. Here are instances in which 
the local history of the American States connects itself, sometimes 
merely by analogy, sometimes by direct cause and effect, with 
European history, and sometimes with the oldest European 
history. In a land where everything at first sight seems to be of 
yesterday, we soon come to learn that the past, even the very 
remote past, has struck its roots very deep indeed. 

So, as it seems to me, it is all things small and great. The 
one main conviction which I have carried away from my American 
sojourn is that, while some things in the United States are 
palpably of yesterday, yet, whenever a thing is not palpably of 
yesterday, the chances are that it is older than the thing which 
answers to it on our own side of the Ocean. 


EDWARD A, FREEMAN, 
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Fraudulent Guests. 


MONG persons of mature years and judgment guests are few, 
though not necessarily infrequent. They have discovered 
by bitter experience that ninety-hundredths of the human race 
are not worth meeting at the convivial board at all; and of the 
tenth that remains, that only one at most is worth meeting twice. 
Even folks of a high degree of intelligence may occasionally be 
induced to dine out with a dull man; but they are not so foolish 
as to ask him to their own tables on that account. That notion 
of ‘a return’ of hospitality, where the agreeableness is all on one 
side, is only fit for the public-house, where, when one has won a 
shilling game at bagatelle, it is thought a point of honour to give 
his adversary his ‘revenge.’ For my part, I cannot imagine why 
elderly gentlemen who have wits of their own and do not abso- 
lutely live on them (in which case the mere food may be an object) 
go to so-called ‘ dinner-parties ’ at all—that is, to parties which are 
made up, like the atheist’s world, ‘without a plan.’ They are 
almost always tempted, quite as much from sheer ennui as from 
anything attractive in the viands, to eat and drink too much. 
They are bored to distraction, often without even the mitigation 
of tobacco ; and they are kept up too late at night. 

The older we grow, the more fastidious as a rule we become 
socially. We like the friends we can count upon—who are ‘as 
easy as an old shoe’ with us; but we shrink from the new ones, 
especially, I need not say, from any that give the least suggestion 
of patent leather. There are those for whom the companionship 
of persons of title makes amends for anything ; but I am speaking 
of a class who have over-lived such illusions and made up their 
minds, during the span left them in this world, to be comfortable. 

Old friends, or, if new ones, nice ones; intelligent society 
with a humorous bent in it; the most perfect freedom of thought 
and speech: these alone to mature persons make social life worth 
living ; all the rest is strained, pretentious, and uncomfortable. 

As a very young man I once sought an introduction to a well- 
known woman of letters in London. She is not now of much im- 
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portance, being dead and forgotten ; but all literary persons had 
then an attraction for me (as indeed they have now), and I ex- 
pressed a wish throvgh a common friend to know her. ‘My dear 
fellow,’ he wrote, after making his application, ‘she will have 
nothing to do with you. She says she knows a great deal too 
many people already.’ At the time I thought this rather rude, 
but I have long learnt to envy that lady’s moral courage. How 
delightful it would be, if one dared, to have that noble truth 
printed on one’s card, and when new folks call upon us whom one 
does not want to know, to return them this by post :— 

‘Mr. So and So’s compliments, but he knows a great deal too 
many people already’! 

But, however many fellow-creatures he knows, and is obliged 
to know, the wise man, ‘when he declineth’ (a phrase which I 
have often thought may refer not only to his years but to his 
reluctance to accept ‘scratch’ invitations), will have but few 
guests, since next to dining by himself, which in a man of social 
parts is a wicked waste, he resents dining with ordinary people. 
His guests, like the wines of the merchant, are ‘ carefully selected ’ 
and of ‘the best growths ;’ some are § still, some are ‘ sparkling,’ 
but they are all ‘sound.’ There is not a headache in a hogshead 
of them, far less a heartache. Though full of raillery, not one of 
them will wound another’s feelings; there is sparring, but with 
the gloves; there is fencing, but with the button on the foil. 
Politics are forbidden. To discourse on the principles of art is 
not forbidden, for the same reason that parricide was not pro- 
hibited by the laws of Draco: such an outrage has never been 
contemplated. Wine, as wine, and especially with reference to 
its cost, is, as a topic of talk, forbidden; any allusion to the 
British aristocracy, unless it be an historical one, is absolutely 
forbidden. Otherwise thought and tongue are free. Such guests, 
for my part, I would have every day, could I afford it. 

I shrink from saying one syllable against such good fellows in 
the public ear ; but even in these choice spirits there is something 
oceasionally amiss, which, though in a manner born of their 
very excellence, demands reproof and remedy. Even the simplest 
of pretty village maidens is ‘ pleased to find herself so fair ;’ and 
these excellent persons, though honest as the dawn, are not 
unaware of their own and each other’s attractions. They there- 
fore herd together a good deal. This, of itself, from the host’s 
point of view, is inconvenient; they tell one another stories 
which they afterwards dare not repeat in company, from very 
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shame. Let me not be misunderstood. There is nothing wrong 
in them; but, having already been confided to one member of the 
party, they cannot with decency be retold in his presence. This, 
however, is but a general disadvantage arising from the cireum- 
stances of the case. The social crime I have to complain of is 
when this drawback is made particular, and two or more persons 
engaged to the same dinner-table in the evening, meet of malice 
prepense beforehand—say at lunch—and exhaust their several 
topics. I look upon this as not only unhandsome, but dishonest. 
They are no longer guests at all, in any true sense of the term ; 
they are squeezed oranges, empty champagne bottles, paper bags 
that have been blown ont and burst, and have no more pop in 
them to amuse anybody. 

Of course they are conscious of the infamy of such conduct, 
and would not. reveal it if they could help it; but they cannot 
conceal it. Brown and Jones did me the honour—I cannot say 
the pleasure—to dine with me the other day. Brown is a bright 
little creature, called familiarly ‘the Cork ;’ full of his quips and 
cranks (though of devout belief and the most exemplary moral 
habits). Jones is a very noble lawyer, with such experiences of 
human life as, when told as they should be, and as he knows how 
to tell them, are worth all the fictions in the world ; both of them 
great acquisitions to any dinner-table, only— unfortunately—great 
friends. They did not arrive at my house together (mark that! 
from the very first they did their best to conceal the evidence of 
their crime), and I had no suspicion of any previous collusion. 
Brown exclaimed, ‘What, you here?’ in his genial way, when he 
met Jones; and Jones in his impressive tones replied, ‘ Good 
heavens, Brown I do declare!’ These were the only observations 
that to my knowledge escaped them during the entire evening. 

The reason of their unwonted silence was inexplicable to me. 
Brown is very abstemious and does not require any extraneous 
excitement, such as the enchantress Ayala, to set him going; but 
this evening he was as mute as a fish; Jones, who as usual drank 
like a fish, was equally tongue-tied. I ransacked my brain for an 
explanation of thisphenomenon. There is a story told of a certain 
person still amongst us, whose information upon some topics was 
simply amazing. They were very various, and it was obvious his 
reading had not been confined to a few subjects ; yet on others, not 
more abstruse, he never opened his lips. After much close 
watching, and comparing of notes among his friends, it was found 
that the things he knew so thoroughly all began with the early 
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letters of the alphabet. He was, it turned out, superintending 
the commencement of an encyclopedia. This could not, however, 
be the meaning of the reticence of Brown or Jones, who, in the 
way of talking at least, were persons of genius, and certainly 
would not be deterred from the discussion of any topic from the 
trifling cireumstance of their knowing nothing about it. Once, 
indeed, Brown began in his old lively manner—and stopped short : 
he had caught Jones’s eye. Once Jones, in his fine rolling tones, 
got so far as ‘That reminds me ’—and stopped short: he had 
caught Brown’s eye. 

The two circumstances, taken together, revealed to a certain 
member of the company, a criminal judge keen to ‘ track sugges- 
tion to its inmost cell,’ the secret of the guilty pair. He got up, 
and contrary to all precedent—for I need hardly say such things as 
after-dinner-speeches are never tolerated amongst us—he denounced 
them. I see him now—with the gold glasses he always uses in 
passing sentence of death, and behind which he has the faculty of 
shedding tears—the very embodiment of Justice! 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘there are two persons here who have 
outraged the laws of hospitality ; it is not for our host to follow 
their example by reproving them; that painful duty must 
necessarily be undertaken by a fellow-guest, and I accept the 
odium and the burthen of it. They were invited here, like the 
rest of us, to take their share in conversation, to add their quota of 
entertainment tothe general store ; instead of which they have been 
dull as ditch-water, and dumb as a pair of dumb bells. They have 
come here as much on false pretences as a man who sits down to 
dinner at a coffee-house without a sixpence in his pocket to pay 
for it. Good Heavens, gentlemen! (here he wept), is our host a 
coffee-house keeper that‘ he should be treated so? Even as they 
were eating their oysters and sipping their chablis I saw guilt— 
conscious guilt—depicted on their countenances. They avoided 
one another’s glances—a sure sign of complicity in crime. Mark 
my words, gentlemen, those men have met before to-day—from 
what I know of Jones, probably at lunch—and have already said 
to one another everything they had to say. Not a story has the 
one to offer us, not a witticism has the other: they have exhausted 
themselves to the dregs. It is true that they are not utterly lost 
to shame ; they have not ventured in this company to commence 
an observation with “As I was saying to Jones to-day,” or “ As I 
was saying to Brown;” they have not dared, I admit, to hand 
round at this table their réchauwffés : they have preferred to keep 
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an infamous silence.’ There was a great deal more of it, for when 
the judge is not sitting (that is, when he is on his legs) he is apt 
to forget his dignity and become a counsel again ; but I will only 
add his peroration. ‘In conclusion,’ he observed, ‘and considering 
the circumstances under which these unhappy men have ventured 
to take their seats (which might just as well have been empty for 
any advantage their occupiers have conferred upon us) at this 
social board, I regard their conduct as little short of felonious ; 
they are “ Fraudulent Guests.”’ 

There are worse cases than this, however. The other day I 
came upon a dear old friend of mine, Robert Thompson, who lives 
in the country, walking in Regent Street with his brother John. 
The latter is a London man, with whom I guessed, and rightly, 
Robert was staying. John is adull, uninteresting fellow, to whom, 
but for Robert’s sake, I should never give myself the trouble of 
nodding; but the ‘ties of blood’ which bound them together 
made my friend’s brother (to that limited extent) my friend. 
Indeed as I found them together, and much desired Robert’s 
company, I was so rash as to say, ‘ Come, both of you, and dine with 
me to-morrow ; now do!’ ‘ With pleasure,’ responded John promptly. 
He did not often get even a ‘scratch’ invitation of that sort, and 
clenched the matter at once. Robert, on the other hand, looked 
distressed. ‘Iam so very sorry,’ he said (and so the dear fellow 
really was; sorry for me); ‘ but the fact is I am pledged to be in 
Warwickshire to-morrow.’ I wished John in Warwickshire also— 
at Coventry; but I had to entertain him: a Fraudulent Guest, if 
ever there was one. 

One more ‘ shocking example,’ and I have done. Blathers, of 
our Club, is my detestation. He has only one idea in the world— 
pigeon-shooting—which, of course (and this is so far to his credit), 
is not his own. He belongs to the Gun Club, and knew the 
Claimant, who was one of its crack shots. That is absolutely all 
he has to talk about. I had never conceived of such a person as 
a guest even in a nightmare; yet he becamemine. Two intimate 
friends were to dine with me on a certain Saturday to talk over a 
pet scheme of ours, whereby ‘an obvious void in theological 
literature’ was to be supplied.’ .It has not been started even yet, 
so I will not particularise it; but it was a very private and 
confidential affair. As one of them lived on the Continent, 
and the other at Caterham (where people are always writing to the 
papers to say the trains don’t fit), it was a difficult job to bring 
them together; but I had effected it. At the last moment I 
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remembered a certain regulation of our Club which had not been 
fulfilled, and looked in toremedyit. In the hall I found Blathers 
putting on his great-coat; with his cab at the door, previously (as 
I took for granted) to going down to Brighton, which he always 
enlivens by his presence from Saturday to Monday. 

‘You are not dining here to-night?’ I said, in as airy a tone 
as a constitutional hesitation in my speech admitted of. 

‘No,’ he said; ‘ I’m off.’ 

So, thinking he would suit my purpose as well as another, 
I replied, 

‘ The fact is, my dear fellow, I’ve got a couple of friends, not 
members of the Club, dining with me to-night at seven ; and if you 
will so far oblige me——’ 

‘Delighted!’ he interrupted ; ‘proud to meet your friends. I’m 
only going as far as my gunsmith’s, in Bond Street. TI’ll be here 
at seven sharp.’ 

He was gone in a: moment, and was coming back again to 
dine with me! To think that a natural infirmity—a mere slowness 
in verbal delivery—should have brought about so frightful an in- 
fliction was enough to make one a pessimist for life. It is the rule 
of our Club, that when we have two friends to dine, we must secure 
the name of another member for the second; and what I was about 
to say to Blathers was, ‘ Will you so far oblige me as to lend me 
your name?’ But as to borrowing him, I should as soon have 
thought of buying him. Nevertheless he came: the most 
fraudulent, surely, of all Fraudulent Guests. 


JAMES PAyn. 
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The Lady’s Walk. 


A STORY OF THE SEEN AND UNSEEN. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER III. 


R. CAMPBELL was not to be moved. He was very anxious, 
angry, and ill at ease; but he refused to be influenced in 
any way by this strange communication. It would be some 
intrusive woman, he said; some busybody—there were many 
about—who, thinking she might escape being found out in 
that way, had thought it a grand opportunity of making mischief. 
He made me a great many apologies for his first hasty 
words. It was very ill-bred, he said; he was ashamed to think 
that he had let himself be so carried away; but he would hear 
nothing of the message itself. The household, however, was in so 
agitated a state that, after the brothers departed to their business 
on Monday, I made a pretext.of a letter calling me to town, and 
arranged my departure for the same evening. Both Charlotte and 
her father evidently divined my motive, but neither attempted to 
detain me: indeed she, I thought, though it hurt my self-love to 
see it, looked forward with a little eagerness to my going. This 
however, explained itself in a way less humiliating when she seized 
the opportunity of our last walk together to beg me to ‘ do some- 
thing for her.’ 

‘ Anything,’ I cried ; ‘ anything—whatever man can.’ 

‘I knew you would say so; that is why I have scarcely said I 
am sorry. I have not tried to stop you. Mr. Temple, I am not 
shutting my eyes to it, like my father. Iam sure that, whoever 
it was that spoke to you, the warning was true. I want you togo 
to Colin,’ she said abruptly, after a momentary pause, ‘and let 
me know the truth.’ 

‘To Colin?’ I cried. ‘ But you know how little acquainted we 
are. It was not he who invited me but—Charley 

‘And I——. You don’t leave me out, I hope,’ she said, 
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with a faint smile; ‘ but what could make a better excuse than that 
you have been here? Mr. Temple, you will go when I ask you? 
Oh, I do more—I entreat you! Go, and let me know the truth.’ 

‘Of course I shall go—from the moment you bid me, Miss 
Campbell,’ I said. But the commission was not a pleasant one, 
save in so far that it was for her service. 

We were walking up and down by the side of the water, which 
every moment grew more and more into a blazing mirror, a bur- 
nished shield decked with every imaginable colour, though our 
minds had no room for its beauty, and it only touched my eye- 
sight in coming and going. And then she told me much about 
Colin which I had not known or guessed—about his inclinations 
and tastes, which were not like any of the others, and how his 
friends and his ways were unknown to them. ‘ But we have always 
hoped this would pass away,’ she said, ‘for his heart is good; oh, 
his heart is good! You remember how kind he was to me when 
we met you first. He is always kind.’ Thus we walked and talked 
until I had seen a new side at once of her character and life. The 
home had seemed to me so happy and free from care; but the 
dark shadow was there as everywhere, and her heart often wrung 
with suspense and anguish. We then returned slowly towards the 
house, still absorbed in this conversation, for it was time that I 
should go in and eat my last meal at Ellermore. 

We had come within sight of the door, which stood open as 
always, when we suddenly caught sight of Mr. Campbell posting 
towards us with a wild haste, so unlike his usual circumspect walk, 
that I was startled. His feet seemed to twist as they sped along, 
in such haste was he. His hat was pushed back on his head, his 
coat-tails flying behind him—precipitate like a man pursued, or 
in one of those panics which take away breath and sense, or, still 
more, perhaps as if a strong wind were behind him, blowing 
him on. When he came within speech of us, he called out 
hurriedly, ‘Come here! come here, both of you!’ and turn- 
ing, hastened back with the same breathless hurry, beckoning 
with his hand. ‘ He must have heard something more,’ Charlotte 
said, and rushed after him. I followed a few steps behind. Mr. 
Campbell said nothing to his daughter when she made up to him. 
He almost pushed her off when she put her hand through his 
arm. He had no leisure even for sympathy. He hurried along 
with feet that stumbled in sheer haste till he came to the Lady’s 
Walk, which lay in the level sunshine, a path of gold between 
the great boles of the trees. It was a slight ascent, which tried 
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him still more. He went a few yards along the path, then stopped 
and looked round upon her and me, with his hand raised to call 
our attention. His face was perfectly colourless, Alarm and 
dismay were written on every line of it. Large drops of per- 
spiration stood upon his forehead. He seemed to desire to speak, 
but could not; then held up his finger to command our atten- 
tion. For the first moment or two my attention was so concen- 
trated upon the man and the singularity of his look and gesture, 
that I thought of nothing else. What did he want us to do? 
We stood all three in the red light, which seemed to send a 
flaming sword through us. There was a faint stir of wind among 
the branches overhead, and a twitter of birds; and in the great 
stillness the faint lap of the water upon the shore was audible, 
though the loch was at some distance. Great stillness—that was 
the word; there was nothing moving but these soft stirrings of 
nature. Ah! this was what it was! Charlotte grew perfectly pale, 
too, like her father, as she stood and listened. I seem to see them 
now: the old man with his white head, his ghastly face, the 
scared and awful look in his eyes, and she gazing at him, all her 
faculties involved in the act of listening, her very attitude and 
drapery listening too, her lips dropping apart, the life ebbing out 
of her, as if something was draining the blood from her heart. 

Mr. Campbell’s hand dropped. ‘ She’s away,’ he said. ‘ She’s 
away ’—in tones of despair; then, with a voice that was shaken 
by emotion—‘ I thought it was, maybe, my fault. By times you 
say I am getting stupid.’ There was the most heartrending tone 
in this I ever heard—the pained humility of old age, confessing a 
defect, lit up with a gleam of feverish hope that in this case the 
defect might be a welcome explanation. 

‘Father, dear,’ cried Charlotte, putting her hand on his arm— 
she had looked like fainting a moment before, but recovered herself 
—It may be only a warning. It may not be desperate even now.’ 

All that the old man answered to this was a mere repetition, 
pathetic in its simplicity. ‘ She’s away, she’s away!’ Then, after a 
full minute’s pause, ‘ You mind when that happened last ?’ he said. 

‘Oh, father! oh, father!’ cried Charlotte. I withdrew a step 
or two from this scene. What had I, a stranger, to do with it? 
They had forgotten my presence, and at the sound of my step 
they both looked up with a wild eager look in their faces, followed 
by blank disappointment. Then he sighed, and said, with a 
return of composure, ‘ You will throw a few things into a bag, 
and we'll go at once, Chatty. There is no time to lose.’ 
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They went up with me to town that night. The journey has 
never seemed to me so long or so fatiguing, and Mr. Campbell’s 
state, which for once Charlotte in her own suspense and anxiety 
did not specially remark, was distressing to see. It became clear 
afterwards that his illness must have been coming on for some 
time, and that he was not then at all in a condition to travel. 
He was so feeble and confused when we reached London that it 
was impossible for me to leave them, and I was thus, without any 
voluntary intrusion of mine, a witness of all the melancholy 
events that followed. I was present even at the awful scene which 
the reader probably will remember as having formed the subject of 
many a newspaper article at the time. Colin had ‘gone wrong’ 
in every way that a young man could do. He had compromised 
the very existence of the firm in business; he had summed up 
all his private errors by marrying a woman unfit to bear any 
respectable name. And when his father and sister suddenly 
appeared before him, the unfortunate young man seized a pistol 
which lay suspiciously ready to his hand, and in their very 
presence put an end to his life. All the horror and squalor and 
dismal tragedy of the scene is before me as I write. The 
wretched woman, whom (I felt sure) he could not endure the 
sight of in Charlotte’s presence, the heap of letters on his table 
announcing ruin from every quarter, the consciousness so suddenly 
brought upon him that he had betrayed and destroyed all who 
were most dear to him, overthrew his reason or his self-command. 
And the effect of so dreadful an occurrence on the unhappy 
spectators needs no description of mine. The father, already 
wavering under the touch of paralysis, fell by the same blow, and I 
had myself to bring Charlotte from her brother dead to her father 
dying, or worse than dying, struck dumb and prostrate in that 
awful prison of all the faculties. Until Charley arrived I had 
everything to do for both dead and living, and there was no attempt 
to keep any secret from me, even had it been possible. It seemed 
at first that there must be a total collapse of the family altogether ; 
but afterwards some points of consolation appeared. I was present 
at all their consultations. The question at last came to be whether 
the ‘ Works,’ the origin of their wealth, should be given up, and 
the young men disperse to seek their fortune as they might, or 
whether a desperate attempt should be made to keep up the 
business by retrenching every expense and selling Ellermore. 
Charley, it was clear to me, was afraid to suggest this dreadful 
alternative to his sister; but she was no weakling to shrink from 
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any necessity. She made up her mind to the sacrifice without a 
moment’s hesitation. ‘There are so many of us—still,’ she said ; 
‘there are the boys to think of, and the children.’ When I 
saw her standing thus, with all those hands clutching at her, 
holding to her, I had in my own mind a sensation of despair. 
But what was that to the purpose? Charlotte was conscious of 
no divided duty. She was ready to serve her own with every 
faculty, and shrank from no sacrifice for their sake. 

It was some time before Mr. Campbell could be taken home. 
He got better indeed after a while, but was very weak. And 
happily for him he brought no consciousness of what had 
happened out of the temporary suspension of all his faculties. 
His hand and one side were almost without power, and his mind 
had fallen into a state which it would be cruel to call imbecility. 
It was more like the mind of a child recovering from an illness, 
pleased with, and exacting constant attention. Now and then he 
would ask the most heartrending questions: what had become of 
Colin, if he was ill, if he had gone home? ‘The best place for 
him, the best place for him, Chatty,’ he would repeat; ‘and if 
you got him persuaded to marry, that would be fine.’ All this 
Charlotte had to bear with a placid face, with quiet assent to the 
suggestion. He was in this condition when I took leave of him 
in the invalid carriage they had secured for the journey. He 
told me that he was glad to go home; that he would have left 
London some time before but for Chatty, who ‘ wanted to see a 
little of the place.’ ‘I am going to join my son Colin, who has 
gone home before us—isn’t that so, Chatty?’ ‘Yes, father,’ she 
said. ‘Yes, yes, I have grown rather doited, and very very silly,”! 
the old man said, in a tone of extraordinary pathos. ‘I am some- 
times not sure of what I am saying; but Chatty keeps me right. 
Colin has gone on before; he has a grand head for business; he 
will soon set everything right—-connected, he added, with a 
curious sense which seemed to have outlived his other powers, 
that somehow explanation of Colin’s actions was necessary— 
‘connected with my retirement. I am past business; but we’ll 
still hope to see you at Ellermore.’ 

I ought perhaps to say, though at the risk of ridicule, that up 
to the moment of their leaving London, I constantly met, or 
seemed to meet—for I became confused after a while, and felt 
incapable of distinguishing between feeling and fact—the same 


? Used in Scotland in the sense of weakness of body-invalidism. 
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veiled lady who had spoken to me at Ellermore. Wherever there 





. was a group of two or three people together, it appeared to me 


that she was one of them. I saw her in advance of me in the 
streets. I saw her behind me. She seemed to disappear in the 
distance wherever I moved. I suppose it was imagination—at 
least that is the most easy thing to say: but I was so convinced 
at the moment that it was not imagination, that I have hurried 
along many a street in pursuit of the phantom who always, I 
need not say, eluded me. I saw her at Colin’s grave: but what 
need to linger longer on this hallucination, if it was one? From 
the day the Campbells left London, I saw her no more. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THEN there ensued a period of total stillness in my life. It seemed 
to me as if all interest had gone out of it. I resumed my old 
occupations, such as they were, and they were not very engrossing. 
I had enough, which is perhaps of all conditions of life, if the most 
comfortable, the least interesting. If it wasa disciple of Solomon 
who desired that state, it must have been when he was like his 
master, blasé, and had discovered that both ambition and pleasure 
were vanity. There was little place or necessity for me in the 
world. I pleased myself, as people say. When I was tired of my 
solitary chambers, I went and paid visits. When I was tired of 
England, I went abroad. Nothing could be more agreeable, or 
more unutterably tedious, especially to one who had even acci- 
dentally come across and touched upon the real events and excite- 
ments of life. Needless to say that I thought of the household at 
Ellermore almost without intermission. Charlotte wrote to me 
now and then, and it sometimes seemed to me that I was the most 
callous wretch on earth, sitting there watching all they were doing, 
tracing every step and vicissitude of their trouble in my own 
assured well-being. It was monstrous, yet what could I do? 
But if, as I have said, such impatient desire to help were to come 
now and then to those who have the power to do so, is political 
economy so infallible that the world would not be the better for 
it? There was not a word of complaint in Charlotte’s letters, 
but they made me rage over my impotence. She told me that 
all the arrangements were being completed for the sale of Eller- 
more, but that her father’s condition was still such that they did 
not know how to communicate to him the impending change. 
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‘ He is still ignorant of all that has passed,’ Charlotte wrote, ‘and 
asks me the most heartrending questions; and I hope God will 
forgive me all that I am obliged to say to him. We are afraid to 
let him see anyone lest he should discover the truth; for indeed 
falsehood, even with a good meaning, is always its own punish- 
ment. Dr. Maxwell, who does not mind what he says when he 
thinks it is for his patient’s good, is going to make believe to 
send him away for change of air; and this is the artifice we shall 
have to keep up all the rest of his life to account for not going 
back to Ellermore.’ She wrote another time that there was every 
hope of being able to dispose of it by private bargain, and that in 
the meantime friends had been very kind, and the ‘ Works’ were 
going on. There was not a word in the letter by which it would 
have been divined that to leave Ellermore was to the writer any- 
thing beyond a matter of necessity. She said not a word about 
her birthplace, the home of all her associations, the spot which I 
knew was so dear. There had been no hesitation, and there 
was no repining. Provided only that the poor old man, the 
stricken father, deprived at once of his home and firstborn, with- 
out knowing either, might be kept in that delusion—this was all 
the exemption Charlotte sought. 

And I do not think they asked me to go to them before they 
left the place. It was my own doing. I could not keep away 
any longer. I said to Charlotte, and perhaps also to myself, by 
way of excuse, that I might help take to care of Mr. Campbell 
during the removal. The fact was that I could not stay away 
from her any longer. I could have risked any intrusion, thrust 
myself in anyhow, for the mere sake of being near her and help- 
ing her in the most insignificant way. 

It was, however, nearly Christmas before I yielded to my im- 
patience. They were to leave Ellermore in a week or two. Mr. 
Campbell had been persuaded that one of the soft and sheltered 
spots where Scotch invalids are sent in Scotland would be better for 
him. Charlotte had written to me, with a half despair, of the diffi- 
culties of their removal. ‘My heart almost fails me,’ she said ; and 
that was a great deal for her to say. After this I could hesitate no 
longer. She was afraid even of the revival of life that might take 
place when her father was brought out of his seclusion, of some in- 
judicious old friend who could not be staved off, and who might 
talk to him about Colin. ‘ My heart almost fails me.’ I went up to 
Scotland by the mail train that night, and next day, while it was 
still not much more than noon, found myself at Ellermore. 
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What a change! The heather had all died away from the 
hills; the sunbright loch was steely blue; the white threads of 
water down every crevice in the mountains were swollen to 
torrents. Here and there on the higher peaks there was a sprink- 
ling of snow. The fir-trees were the only substantial things in 
the nearerlandscape. The beeches stood about all bare and feathery, 
with every twig distinct against the blue. The sun was shining 
almost as brightly as in summer, and scattered a shimmer of 
reflections everywhere over the wet grass, and across the rivulets 
that were running in every little hollow. The house stood out 
amid all this light, amid the bare tracery of the trees, with 
its Scotch-French tourelles, and the sweep of emerald lawn, 
more green than ever, at its feet, and all the naked flower-beds ; 
the blue smoke rising peacefully into the air, the door open as 
always. There was little stir or movement, however, in this 
wintry scene. The out-door life was checked. There was no son 
at home to leave traces of his presence. The lodge was shut up, 
and vacant. I concluded that the carriage had been given up, 
and all luxuries, and the coachman and his family were gone. 
But this was all the visible difference. I was received by one of 
the maids, with whose face I was familiar. There had never been 
any wealth of male attendants at Ellermore. She took me into 
the drawing-room, which was deserted, and bore a more formal 
look than of old. ‘Miss Charlotte is mostly with her papa,’ the 
woman said. ‘ He is very frail; but just wonderful contented, 
like a bairn. She’s always up the stair with the old gentleman. 
It’s no good for her. You'll find her white, white, sir, and no like 
hersel’.’ In a few minutes Charlotte came in. There was a gleam 
of pleasure (I hoped) on her face, but she was white, white, as the 
woman said, worn and pale. After the first greeting, which had 
brightened her, she broke down a little, and shed a few hasty 
tears, for which she excused herself, faltering that everything came 
back, but that she was glad, glad to see me! And then she added 
quickly, that I might not be wounded, ‘It has come to that, that 
I can scarcely ever leave my father ; and to keep up the deception 
is terrible.’ 

‘You must not say deception.’ 

‘Oh, it is nothing else; and that always punishes itself. It 
is just the terror of my life that some accideut will happen ; that he 
will find out everything at once.’ Then she looked at me steadily, 
with a smile that was piteous to see, ‘Mr. Temple, Ellermore is sold.’ 

‘Is it so—is it so?’ I said, with a sort of groan. I had still] 
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thought that perhaps at the last moment something might occur 
to prevent the sacrifice. 

She shook her head, not answering my words, but the expres- 
sion of my face. ‘There was nothing else to be desired,’ she 
said; and, after a pause, ‘ We are to take him to the Bridge of 
Allan. He is almost pleased to go; he thinks of nothing further 
—oh, poor old man, poor old man! If only I had him there safe ; 
but I'am more terrified for the journey than I ever was for any- 
thing in my life.’ 

We talked of this for some time, and of all the arrangements 
she had made. Charley was to come to assist in removing his 
father ; but I think that my presence somehow seemed to her an 
additional safeguard, of which she was glad. She did not stay 
more than half an hour with me. ‘It will be dull, dull for you, 
Mr. Temple,’ she said, with more of the lingering cadence of her 
national accent than I had perceived before—or perhaps it struck 
me more after these months of absence. ‘There is nobody at 
home but the little ones, and they have grown far too wise for 
their age, because of the many things that they know must never 
be told to papa; but you know the place, and you will want to 
rest a little.’ She put out her hand to me again—‘ And Iam glad, 
glad to see you!’ Nothing in my life ever made my heart sweil 
like those simple words. That she should be ‘ glad, glad’ was pay- 
ment enough for anything I could do. But in the meantime 
there was nothing that I could do. I wandered about the silent 
place till I was tired, recalling a hundred pleasant recollections ; 
even to me, a stranger, who a year ago had never seen Ellermore, 
it was hard to give it up; and as for those who had been born 
there, and their fathers before them, it seemed too much for the 
cruellest fate to ask. But Nature was as indifferent to the passing 
away of the human inhabitants, whose little spell of a few hundred 
years was as nothing in her long history, as she would have been 
to the falling of a rock on the hillside, or the wrenching up of a 
tree in the woods. For that matter, of so small account are 
men, the rock and tree would both have been older dwellers than 
the Campbells; and why for that should the sun moderate his 
shining, or the clear skies veil themselves ? 

My mind was so taken up by these thoughts that it was 
almost inadvertence that took me, in the course of my solitary 
rambles about, to the Lady’s Walk. I had nearly got within the 
line of the beech-trees, however, when I was brought hurriedly 
back to the strange circumstances which had formed an accompani- 
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ment to this family history. To hear once more the footsteps of 
the guardian of Ellermore had a startling effect upon me. She 
had come back then! After that first thrill of instinctive emotion 


_ this gave me a singular pleasure. I stood between the trees and 


heard the so” step coming and going with absolute satisfaction. 
It seemed to me that they were not altogether abandoned so long 
as she was here. My heart rose in spite of myself. I began to 
speculate on the possibility even yet of saving the old house. I 
asked myself how it could be finally disposed of without Mr. 
Campbell’s consent and signature ; and tried to believe that at the 
last moment some way might open, some wonderful windfall come. 
But when I turned back to the house, this fantastic confidence 
naturally failed me. I began to contemplate the other side of the 
question—the new people who would come in. Perhaps ‘some 
Englishman,’ as Charley had said with a certain scorn; some rich 
man, who would buy the moors and lochs at many times their 
actual value, and bring down, perhaps, a horde of Cockney sports- 
men to banish all quiet and poetry from Ellermore. I thought 
with a mingled pity and anger of what the Lady would do in such 
hands. Would she still haunt her favourite walk when all whom 
she loved were gone? Would she stay there in forlorn faithful- 
ness to the soil, or would she go with her banished race ? or would 
she depart altogether, and cut the tie that had bound her to 
earth? I thought—for fancy once set out goes far without any 
conscious control from the mind—that these were circumstances in 
which the intruders into the home of the Campbells might be 
frightened by noises and apparitions, and all those vulgarer powers 
of the unseen of which we hear sometimes. If the Lady of Eller- 
more would condescend to use such instruments, no doubt she 
might find lower and less elevated spirits in the unseen to whom 
this kind of play would be congenial. I caught myself up sharply 
in this wandering of thought, as if I were forming ideas derogatory 
to a dear friend, and felt myself redden with shame. She connect 
her lovely being with tricks of this kind! I was angry with my- 
self, as if I had allowed it to he suggested that Charlotte would do 
so. My heart grew full as I pursued these thoughts. Was it 
possible that some mysterious bond of a kind beyond our know- 
ledge connected her with this beloved soil? I was overawed by 
the thought of what she might suffer, going upon her solitary 


‘ watch, to see the house filled with an alien family—yet, perhaps, 


by-and-by, taking them into amity, watching over them as she 
had done over her own, in that sweetness of self-restraint and 
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tender love of humankind which is the atmosphere of the blessed. 
All through this spiritual being was to me a beatified shadow of 
Charlotte. You will say all this was very fantastic, and I do not 
deny that the sentence is just. 

Next day passed in something the same way. Charlotte was 
very anxious. She had wished the removal to take place that 
afternoon, but when the moment came she postponed it. She said 
‘To-morrow,’ with a shiver. ‘I don’t know what I am afraid of,’ 
she said, ‘but my heart fails me—my heart fails me.’ I had to 
telegraph to Charley that it was deferred: and another long day 
went by. It rained, and that was an obstacle. ‘I cannot take 
him away in bad weather,’ she said. She came downstairs to me 
a dozen times a day, wringing her hands. ‘I have no resolution,’ 
she cried. ‘I cannot—I cannot make up my mind to it. I feel 
that something dreadful is going to happen.’ I could only take 
her trembling hand and try to comfort her. I made her come 
out with me to get a little air in the afternoon. ‘ You are kill- 
ing yourself, I said. ‘It is this that makes you so nervous and 
unlike yourself.’ She consented, though it was against her will. 
A woman who had been all her life in their service, who was to 
go with them, whom Charlotte treated, as she said, ‘like one of 
ourselves,’ had charge of Mr. Campbell in the meantime. And 
I think Charlotte got a little pleasure from this unusual freedom. 
She was very tremulous, as if she had almost forgotten how 
to walk, and leant upon my arm in a way which was very sweet 
to me. No word of love had ever passed between us; and she 
did not love me, save as she loved Charley and Harry, and the 
rest. I think I had a place among them, at the end of the 
brothers. But yet she had an instinctive knowledge of my heart; 
and she knew that to lean upon me, to show that she needed me, 
was the way to please me most. We wandered about there for a 
time in a sort of forlorn happiness; then, with a mutual impulse, 
took our way to the Lady’s Walk. We stood there together, 
listening to the steps. ‘Do you hear them?’ said Charlotte, her 
face lighting up with a smile. ‘Dear lady! that has always been 
here since ever I mind!’ She spoke as the children spoke in the 
utter abandonment of her being, as if returning for refreshment 
to the full simplicity of accent and idiom, the soft native speech 
to which she was born. ‘ Will she stay after us, do ye think?’ 
Charlotte said; and then, with a little start, clinging to my 
arm, ‘ Was that a sound—was that a cry ?’ 

Not a cry, but a sigh. It seemed to wander over all the 
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woods and thrill among the trees. You will say it was only the 
wind. I cannot tell. To me it was a sigh, personal, heart-rending. 
And you may suppose what it was to her. The tears dropped 
from her full eyes. She said, speaking to the air, ‘ We are part- 
ing, you and me. Oh, go you back to Heaven, and let us trouble 
you no more. Oh, go back to your home, my bonnie lady, and 
let us trouble you no more!’ 

‘Charlotte!’ I cried, drawing her arm more closely through 
mine. She cast mea glance, a smile, like one who could not even 
in the midst of the highest thoughts neglect or be unkind, but drew 
her hand away and clasped it in the other. ‘We are of one 
stock,’ she said, the tears always falling; ‘and the same heart. 
We are too anxious, but God is above us all. Go back to your 
pleasant place, and say to my mother that I will never leave them. 
Go away, my bonnie lady, go away! You and me, we must learn 
to trust them to God.’ 

We waited, and I think she almost expected some reply. 
But there was none. I took her arm within mine again, and led 
her away trembling. The moment, the excitement had been too 
much for me also. I said, ‘ You tell her to go, that she is too 
anxious, that she must trust you to God—and in the same breath you 
pledge yourself never to leave them. Do you think if God does 
not want her, He wants you to stand between Him and them?’ I 
grasped her arm so closely and held it so to my side in my passion 
that I think I almost hurt her. She gave mea startled look, and 
put up her hand to dry her wet eyes. 

‘It is very different,’ she said; ‘I am living and can work for 
them. It has come to me all in a moment to see that She is 
just like me after all. Perhaps to die does not make a woman 
wise any more than life does. And it may be that nobody has 
had the thought to tell her. She will have imagined that she could 
stop any harm that was coming, being here; but if it was not 
God’s pleasure to stop it, how could she? You know she tried,’ 
said Charlotte, looking at me wistfully ; ‘she tried—God bless 
her for that! Oh, you know how anxious she was; but neither 
she nor I could do it—neither she nor I!’ 

At this moment we were interrupted by some one flying to- 
wards us from the house, calling, ‘ Miss Charlotte, Miss Charlotte ! 
you are wanted,’ in a wild and agitated tone. It was the woman 
who had been left in charge of Mr. Campbell, and Charlotte started 
at the sight of her. She drew her hand from my arm, and flew 
along the path. ‘Oh, Marg’ret, why did you leave him?’ she said. 
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‘It was no blame of mine,’ said the woman, turning, following 
her mistress. I hurried on, too, after them, and the explanation 
was addressed to both of us. ‘ He would come down to the library : 
nothing would stop him. I tried all I could; but what could I 
do? And there is nothing to be frighted for, Miss Charlotte. 
Ah! I’ve nae breath to tell it. He is just real like himself!’ 

Charlotte flew along the path like a creature flying for life. She 
paused an instant at the door of the house to beckon me to follow 
her. The library, the room where her father had gone, was one of 
those which had been partially dismantled. The pictures had been 
taken down from the walls, a number of books which she meant 
to take with her collected on the tables. Mr. Campbell had dis- 
placed some of the books in order to seat himself in his favourite 
seat. He looked at her curiously, almost with severity, as she 
came in anxious and breathless. He was greatly changed. He 
had been robust and hale, like a tower, when I first entered 
Ellermore, not yet six months since. Now he had shrunken away 
into half his size. The coat which he had not worn for months 
hung loosely upon him ; his white hair was long, and he wore a 
beard which changed his appearance greatly. All this change had 
come since the time I parted with him in London, when he told 
me he was going to join his son Colin; but there was another 
change more remarkable, which I with awe, and Charlotte with 
terror, recognised at a glance—the prostration of his mind was 
gone. He looked his daughter in the face with intelligent, almost 
sternly intelligent eyes. 

‘Oh, father, you have wanted me!’ Charlotte cried. ‘I went 
out for a mouthful of air—I went out—for a few minutes——’ 

‘Why should you not have gone out, Chatty?’ he said. ‘And 
why was Marg’ret left in charge of me? I have been ill, I make 
no doubt ; but why should I be watched and spied about my own 
house ?’ 

She gave me a glance of dismay, and then she faltered, ‘ Oh, 
not that, father—not that!’ 

‘But I tell you it was that. She would have hindered my 
coming downstairs, that woman ’"—he gave a little laugh, which 
was terrible to us in the state of our feelings—‘ and here are you 
rushing in out of breath, as if there was some cause of fear. Who 
is that behind ye? Is it one of your brothers—or ’ 

‘It is Mr. Temple, father,’ she said, with a new alarm. 

‘Mr. Temple,’ he said, with a shade of displeasure passing 
over his face. Then he recovered himself, and his old-world 
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politeness. ‘I am glad to see ye,’ he said. ‘So far as I can 
remember, the house was much disorganised when you were here 
before, Mr. Temple. You will think we are always out of order; 
but I’ve been ill, and everything has fallen out of gear. This is 
not a place,’ he added, turning to Charlotte, ‘ to receive a stranger 
in. What is all this for?’ he added, in a sharp tone, waving his 
hand towards the books, of which some were heaped at his feet 
on the floor. 

Once more she made a pause of dismay. ‘They are some 
books to take with us,’ she said; ‘ you remember, father, we are 
going away.’ 

‘Going away!’ he cried, irritably. ‘Where are my letters? 
Where are your brothers? What are you doing witha gentleman 
visitor (I beg ye a thousand pardons, Mr. Temple !) and the place 
in such a state? It is my opinion that there is something 
wrong. Where are my letters? It is not in reason that there 
should be no letters, After being laid aside from business for a 
time, to have your letters kept back from you, you will allow, 
Mr, Temple,’ he said, turning to me with an explanatory air, ‘ is 
irritating. It is perhaps done with a mistaken notion that I am 
not equal to them; but if you think I will allow myself to be 
treated as a child F 

He stammered a little now and then, in his anger, but made 
a great effort to control himself. And then he looked up at us, 
once more a little severely, and brought confusion to all our 
hopes with one simple question. ‘ Where is Colin?’ he said. 
What could be more natural? Charlotte gave me one look, 
and stood, white as death, motionless, her fingers twisting to- 
gether. How truly she had said that falsehood was its own 
punishment, even such falsehood as this! She had answered him 
with ambiguous words when he was in the state of feebleness 
from which he had thus awoke, and he had been easily satisfied 
and diverted from too close inquiry. But now she was confounded 
by the sudden question. She could not confront with a subterfuge 
her father’s serious eyes ; her head drooped, her hands caught at 
each other with a pitiful clasp, while he sat looking at her with an 
authoritative, but as yet unalarmed, look. All this time the door 
had been left ajar, and Marg’ret stood waiting outside, listening to 
all that went on, too much interested and anxious to feel herself 
out of place. But when she heard this demand the woman was 
struck with horror. She made a step within the door. ‘ Oh, Eller- 
more!’ she cried. ‘Oh! my auld maister, dinna break her heart 
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and mine! To hear ye asking for Colin! and Colin in his grave 
this four long months, poor lad, poor lad!’ She threw her apron | 
over her head as she spoke, and burst forth into loud sobs and 
tears. Charlotte had put out a hand to stop the revelation, but 
dropped it again, and stood by speechless, her head bent, and 
wringing her hands, a silent image of grief and guilt, as if it had 
been her from whom the blow came. 

The old man sat and listened with a countenance growing 
ashy pale, and with intent eyes, that seemed to flicker as if be- 
yond his control. He tried to speak, but in the trembling of his 
lips could articulate nothing. Then he slowly raised himself up 
and stood pallid and dizzy, like a man on the edge of a precipice. 

6 My son is dead, and I knew it not,’ he said slowly, pausing 
between the words. He stood with his trembling lips falling 
apart, his countenance all moving and twitching, transfixed, it 
seemed, by a sort of woeful amaze, wondering at himself. Then 
he turned upon Charlotte, with a piteous appeal. ‘ Was I told, 
and have I forgotten?’ he asked. The humiliation of that 
thought overpowered his re-awakened soul. 

She came to him quickly and put her arm round him. 
‘Father, dear, you were so ill, they would not let us tell you. 
Oh, I have known, I have known it would be so much the worse 
when it came!’ 

He put her away from him, and sat down again feebly in his 
chair. In that dreadful moment he wanted no one. The horror 
of the individual humiliation, the idea that he could have heard 
and forgotten, was more terrible even than the dreadful news 
which thus burst upon him. ‘I’m glad,’ he said, ‘I’m glad,’ 
babbling with his loose lips. I shrank away, feeling it a pro- 
fanation to be here, a spectator of the last mystery of nature ; 
but Charlotte made a faint motion that kept me from withdraw- 
ing altogether. For the first time she was afraid; her heart had 
failed her. 

For some minutes her father continued silent in his chair. The 
sunset had faded away, the misty twilight was falling. Marg’ret, 
guilty and miserable, but still unable altogether to subdue her sobs, 
throwing her white apron from her head, and looking round with 
a deprecating, apologetic glance, had withdrawn to the other side 
of the room, All was silence after that broken interchange of 
words. He lay back, clasping and unclasping his hands, his lips 
and features all moving, whether with a wish to speak or with the 
mere workings of emotions unspeakable, I cannot tell. When 
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suddenly, all at once, with the voice of a strong man loud and 
full, he broke out into the cry which has sounded through all the 
world—the utterance of every father’s anguish. ‘Oh, Absalom, 
my son, my son! Would God that I had died for thee, my son, 
my son——’ 

We both rushed towards him simultaneously. He did not re- 
mark me, fortunately ; but again he put Charlotte away. ‘ What 
are you afraid for?’ he said, almost sternly; ‘ that I will fall back 
and be ill again? That is not possible. Ye think sorrow kills ; 
but no, it stings ye back to life: it stings ye back to life,’ he re- 
peated, raising himself in his chair. Then he looked round him 
solemnly. ‘Marg’ret, my woman, come here, and give me your 
hand. We're partners in trouble, you and me, and never shall 
we part. As long as this is my house there is a place in it 
for you. Afterwards, when it goes to ah! when it goes to 
Charley,’ he cried, with a sudden burst of unforeseen sobs. 

Charlotte looked at me again. Her face was white with de- 
spair. How was this last news to be broken to him? 

‘ Father,’ she said, standing behind him, ‘ you are sorely tried. 
Will you not come back to your room and rest till to-morrow, 
and then you will hear all? Then we will tell you—about all that 
has happened F 

Her voice shook like a leaf in the wind, but she managed to 
show no other sign of her terror and despair. There was a long 
pause after this, and we stood waiting, not knowing how the 
moment would terminate. I believe it was the sight of me 
that decided it after all. A quick movement of irritation passed 
over his face. 

‘I think you are right, Chatty,’ he said; ‘I think you are 
right. I am not fit, in my shattered state, and with the informa- 
tion I have just received, to pay the attention I would like to 
pay——’ He paused, and looked at me fixedly. ‘It is a great 
trouble to me that we have never been able to show you proper 
attention, Mr. Temple. You see, my son was detained ; and now 
he is dead—and I’ve never known it till this moment. You will 
excuse a reception which is not the kind of reception I would like 
to give you.’ He waved his hand. ‘ You were my Colin’s friend. 
You will know how to make allowances. Yes, my dear, I am best 
in my own chamber. I will just go, with Mr. Temple’s permission 
—go—to my bed.’ 

A faint groan burst from him as he said these words; a kind 
of dreary smile flickered on his lips, ‘To my bed,’ he repeated ; 
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‘that-is all we can do, we old folk, when we are stricken by God’s 
hand. Lie down, and turn our faces to the wall—our faces to the 
wall.’ He rose up, and took his daughter’s arm, and made a few 
steps towards the door, which I was holding open for him. Then 
he turned and looked round with the air of one who has a favour 
to bestow. ‘You may come too, Marg’ret,’ he said. ‘You can 
come and help me to my bed.’ 

This strange interruption of all plans, which it was evident 
filled Charlotte with despair, gave me much to think of, as I 
stayed behind in the slowly-darkening room. It was evident that 
now nothing could be concealed from him ; and who was there so 
bold as to tell the bereaved father, in his first grief for his first- 
born, what horrors had accompanied Colin’s death, and what 
a penalty the family had to pay? It seemed to me that the 
premonition of some fresh calamity was in the air; and when 
Charlotte came down about half an hour later, like a ghost through 
the dim-coming shadows, I almost expected to hear that it had 
already occurred. But even in these depths of distress it was a 
happiness to me to feel that she came to me for relief. She told 
me that he had gone to bed without asking any further questions, 
and that Margaret, who had been Colin’s nurse, seemed almost more 
agreeable to him than herself. He had turned his face to the wall 
as he had said, and nothing but a long-drawn, occasional sigh told 
that he was awake. ‘I think he is not worse—in body,’ she said. 
‘He has borne it far better than we could have thought possible. 
But how am I to tell him the way it happened, and how am I to 
tell him about Ellermore?’ She wept with a prostration and 
self-abandonment which alarmed me; but she stopped my remon- 
strances and entreaties with a motion of her hand. ‘Oh, let me 
cry! It is the only ease I have,’ she said. 

When she had gone away from me, restless, anxious, afraid to 
be out of hearing, I went out, myself, as restless, as incapable of 
banishing all these anxieties from my mind as she. The night 
was almost dark, soft and mild. It was one of those nights when 
the moon, without being visible, softens and ameliorates the 
gloom, and makes of night a sort of twilight. While I went 
pacing softly about, to occupy myself, a soft small rain began to 
fall; but this did not affect me in any way. It was rather 
soothing than disagreeable. I went down to the side of the loch, 
where the pale light on the water was touched by innumerable 
dimplings of the rain, then up again, round and round the 
house, not caring where I went, At this hour I had always 
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avoided the Lady’s Walk, I can scarcely tell why. To-night, in my 
strange familiarity with everything, and carelessness of all but 
one subject, I suddenly turned into it with a caprice I could 
not account for, perhaps with an unexpressed wish for company, 
for somebody who might understand my thoughts. The mystic 
footsteps gave me a sort of pleasure. Whether it was habit or 
some new sense of human fellowship which Charlotte’s im- 
passioned words had caused, I can scarcely tell; but the excite- 
ment with which I had always hitherto regarded the mysterious 
watcher here was altogether gone out of my mind. I felt a 
profound and tender pity for her rising in me instead. Was it 
possible that a spirit could be ‘ over-anxious,’ as Charlotte said, 
endeavouring vainly, and yet not undutifully, to take God’s 
supreme guardianship out of His hands? The thought was new 
tome. To think that a good and blessed creature could so err, 
could mistake so humanly and persevere so patiently, though 
never able to remedy the evils, seemed somehow more possible 
than that a guardian from Heaven could watch and watch for 
generations with so little result. This gave me a great com- 
passion for the lonely watcher thus rebelling in a heavenly way 
of love against the law of nature that separated her from 
visible life. My old idea, that it might be Charlotte herself in an 
unconscious shadow-shape, whose protecting motherly love made 
these efforts unawares, glided gratefully into the feeling that it 
was an earlier Charlotte, her very kin and prototype, who could 
not even now let God manage her race without her aid. While I 
was thus thinking, I was startled once more by the same sigh 
which I had heard with Charlotte. Yes, yes, it might be the 
wind. I had no time to bandy explanations with myself. It 
was a soft long sigh, such as draws the very breath out of an 
over-laden bosom. I turned half round, it was so near to me; 
and there, by my side, so close that I could have touched her, 
stood the Lady whom I had seen so often—the same figure which 
I had met.in the London streets and in the woods of Ellermore. 
I suppose I stepped back, with a little thrill of the old sensa- 
tions, for she seemed to put out a hand in the pale gloom, and 
began to speak softly, quickly, as if there was scarcely time 
enough for what. she had to say. 

‘I am going away like the rest,’ she said. ‘None of 
them have ever bid me go before; but it is true—it is true 
what she says. I have never done any good—just frightened 
them, or pleased them. It is in better hands—it is in better hands.’ 
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With this there came the familiar movement, the wringing of 
the hands, which was like Charlotte, and she seemed to weep ; but 
before I could say anything (and what could I have said ?) she 
cried with eagerness, ‘I came to you because you loved her, but 
you were too late—and now again, again! you may help if you will. 
It will be set before you to help, if you will.’ 

‘ How can I help?’ I cried. ‘ Tell me, Lady, whoever you are ; 
I will do it, I will do it!—but how can I doit? Tell me——’ 

I put out my hand to touch her dress, but it melted out of 
my hold. She withdrew with a swift, shy movement. ‘It will be 
set before you,’ she said, with a breathless faintness as if of haste ; 
and already her voice was further off breathing away. ‘It will 
be set before you—I must not say more. One can never say more.’ 

‘What can I do?’ Icried; so much had I forgot the old terror 
that I put.myself in her path, stopping the way. ‘ Tell me how, 
how! ‘Tell me, for God’s sake, and because of Charlotte!’ 

The shadowy figure retreated before me. It seemed to fade, 
then reappeared, then dissolved altogether into the white 
dimness, while the voice floated away, still saying, as in a sigh, 
‘You may help, you may help, you may save——’ I could 
hear no more. I went after this sighing voice to the end of the 
Walk ; it seemed to me that I was pursuing, determined to hear 
her message, and that she softly fled, the hurrying footsteps 
becoming almost inaudible as they flew before me. I went on 
hotly, not knowing what I did, determined only to know what it 
was; to get an explanation, by what means I did not care, 
Suddenly, before I knew, I found my steps stumbling down the 
slope at the further end, and the pale water alive with all the 
dimplings of the rain appearing at my very feet. The steps sank 
upon the loch-side, and ceased with a thrill like the acutest sound. 
A silence more absolute than any I have heard in nature ensued. 
I stood gasping, with my foot touching the edge of the water ; it 
was all I could do to arrest myself there. 

I hurried back to the house in a state of agitation, which I 
cannot describe. It was partly nervous dread. Ido not disguise 
this; but partly it was a bewildered anxiety and eagerness to 
know what the chance was which was to be set before me. That 
I had the most absolute faith in it I need hardly say. ‘You 
may help them if you will! You may help them if you will! 
I said it over and over to myself a thousand times with a feverish 
hurry and eagerness. Indeed, I did nothing but repeat it. When 
Charlotte came down late to tell me her father was asleep, that 
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the doctor who had been sent for had pronounced his recovery 
real, I was walking up and down the half-lighted drawing-room, 
saying these words over and over to myself. 

‘He says it is wonderful, but it may be complete recovery,’ 
Charlotte said ; ‘ only to tell him nothing we can help, to keep all 
the circumstances from him; especially, if it is possible, about 
Ellermore. But how is it possible? how can I do it? “ Help_it 
you will?” Mr. Temple, what are you saying?’ 

‘It is nothing,’ I said ; ‘ some old rhyme that has got possession 
of me.’ 

She looked very anxiously into my face. ‘Something else 
has happened? You have seen or heard——’ Her mind was so 
alive to every tone and glance that it was scarcely possible to 
conceal a thought from her. 

‘TI have been in the Walk,’ I said, ‘and being excited and rest- 
less, it was more than my nerves could bear.’ 

She looked at me again wistfully. ‘ You would not deceive 
me, Mr. Temple,’ she said; then returned to her original subject. 
The doctor was anxious, above all things, that Mr. Campbell 
should leave Ellermore to-morrow, that he should go early, and 
above all that he should not suspect the reason why. She had 
the same dread of the removal as ever, but there was no alterna- 
tive, and not even a day’s delay was to be thought of, for every 
day, every hour, made the chances of discovery more. 

‘But you cannot keep up the delusion for ever,’ I said, ‘ and 
when it is found out ?’ 

Again she wrung her hands. ‘It is against my judgment ; 
but what can Ido?’ She paused a moment, and then said, with 
a melancholy dignity, ‘It can but kill him, soon or syne. I 
would not myself have my life saved by a lie; but Iam weak 
where my father is concerned, and God understands all. Oh, I 
am beginning to feel that so, Mr. Temple! We search and search, 
and think what is best, and we make a hundred mistakes, but 
God sees the why and the wherefore. Whoever misunderstands, 
He never misunderstands.’ 

She went away from me in the calm of this thought, the 
secret of all calm. It seemed to me that I, in my blind anxiety 
guessing at the enigma that had been given to me, and my poor 
Lady vagrant from the skies, still trying to be the providence of 
this house, were left alike behind. 

Next morning Charlotte came down to breakfast with me, 
which she had not done before, She told me that her father 
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had passed a good night, that he had shed tears on awaking, and 
began to talk tenderly and calmly of Colin, and that everything 
seemed to promise that the softening and mournful pre-occupa- 
tion of grief, distracting his mind from other matters, would be 
an advantage to him. He was pleased to be left with Margaret, 
who had adored her nursling, and who had been fully warned of 
the necessity of keeping silence as to the circumstances of Colin’s 
death. The post-bag came in while we were talking. It lay on 
the table for a few minutes untouched, for neither of us were 
anxious for our correspondence. We were alone at table, and 
Charlotte had rested, though I had not, and was almost cheerful 
now that the moment had arrived for the final severance. The 
necessity of doing inspired her; and perhaps, though I scarcely 
dared to think so, this tranquil table at which we sat alone, which 
might have been our table, in our home, in a new life full of 
peace and sober happiness, soothed her. The suggestion it con- 
veyed made the blood dance in my veins. For the moment it 
seemed as if the hope I dared not even entertain, for one calm 
hour of blessedness and repose, had come true. 

At last she gave me the key, and asked me to open the bag. 
‘TI have been loth to disturb this peaceful moment,’ she said, with 
a smile which was full of sweetness and confidence, ‘and nothing 
outside seems of much consequence just now; but the boys may 
have something to tell, and there will be your letters—will you 
open it, Mr.Temple?’ I, too, was loth, more loth than she, to dis- 
turb the calm, and the outside world was nothing to me, while I sat 
here with her, and could fancy her my own. But I did what she 
told me. Letters are like fate, they must be encountered with 
all that is good and evil in them. I gave her hers, and laid out 
some, probably as important to them, though they seemed to me 
so trifling and unnecessary, that were for the servants. Then I 
turned to my own share. I had two letters, one with a broad 
black border, which had been forwarded from one place to another 
in search of me, and was nearly ten days old ; for, like most 
people, I examined the outside first ; the other a large, substantial 
blue letter, which meant business. I can remember now the indif- 
ference with which I opened them, the mourning envelope first. 
There were so many postmarks on it, that that of its origin, which 
would have enlightened me at once, never struck me at all. 

Heaven above! what was this that met my eyes? An 
announcement, full of the periphrasis of formal regret, of the death 
of my old cousin Jocelyn ten days before, I gave a sort of fierce 
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cry—I can hear it now—and tore open the second, the official’letter. 
Of course I knew what it was; of course I was aware that nothing 
could interfere; and yet the opportuneness of the announcement 
was such, that human nature, accustomed to be balked, would not 
allow me to believe in the possibility. Then I sprang from my 
seat. ‘I must go,’ I cried; ‘ there is not a moment to lose. Stop 
all proceedings—do nothing about the going, for God’s sake, till 
I come back.’ 

‘Mr. Temple, what has happened? Charley ——,’ cried Char- 
lotte, blanched with terror. She thought some other catastrophe 
had happened, some still more fatal news that I would not tell 
her. But I was too much absorbed in my own excitement to 
think of this. 

‘Do nothing,’ I said; ‘I will meet Charley on the’ way, and 
tell him. All will be right, all will be right, only wait till I come 
back.’ I rushed to the door in my haste, then came back again, 
not knowing what I did, and had caught her in my arms before I 
was aware—not in my arms, but with my hands on her shoulders, 
holding her for one wild moment. I could hardly see her for the 
water in my eyes. ‘ Wait,’ I said, ‘ wait till I come back! Now 
I can do what she said! Now my time is come; do nothing till I 
come back.’ I let my hands drop down to hers, and caught them*and 
kissed them in a wild tremor, beyond explanation. Then I rushed 
away. It wasa mile or more to the little quay where the morning 
boat carried communications back to the world. I seemed to be there 
as on wings, and scarcely came to myself till I descended into the 
noise, the haze, the roar of the damp streets, the crowds and 
traffic of Glasgow. Next moment (for time flew and I with it, so 
that I took no note of its progress or my own) I was in the clamour 
of the ‘ Works,’ making my way through the grime and mud of a 
great courtyard, with machinery clanging round me on every side, 
from the big skeleton houses with their open windows—into the 
office, where Charley, in close converse with a stranger, jumped up 
with terror at the sight of me. ‘ What has happened ?’ he cried ; 
‘my father?’ I had scarcely breath enough to say what I had 
to say. ‘Your father,’ I cried,‘has come to himself. You can 
make no sale without him—every arrangement must be stopped at 
once.’ All that I was capable of knowing was with a certainty, 
beyond all proof, that the man with whom Charley was talking, a 
sportsman in every line of his countenance and clothes, was the 
intending purchaser of Ellermore. 

I remember little of the conversation that followed. It was 
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stormy and excited, for neither would Charley be convinced nor 
would the other consent to be off his bargain. But I made my 
point clear. Mr. Campbell having recovered his faculties, it was 
clear that no treaty could be concluded without his consent. (It 
could not have been legal in any case, but I suppose they had in 
some way got over this.) I remember Charley turning upon me 
with a passionate remonstrance, when, almost by violence and 


- pertinacity, I had driven his Cockney sportsman away. ‘I cannot 


conceive what is your object, Temple,’ he said. ‘Are you mad? 
my father must give his consent; there is no possibility of a 
question about it. Ellermore must be sold—and as well to him as 
to another,’ he said, with a sigh. I took out my blue letter, which 
I had huddled into my pocket, and laid it before him. ‘It is to 
me that Ellermore must be sold,’ I said. 

My inheritance had come—there was nothing wonderful 
about it—it was my right; but never did inheritance come at a 
more suitable moment. Charley went back with me that after- 
noon, after a hurried conference with his young brothers, who 
came round me, shaking my arms nearly off, and calling to each 
other in their soft young basses, like rolls of mild thunder, that, 
whatever happened, I was a good fellow, a true friend. If they 
had not been so bashful they would have embraced me, less I 
verily believe from the sense of escape from a great misery which 
they had scarcely realised, than from generous pleasure in what 
they thought a sort of noble generosity: that was their view of it. 
Charley perhaps was more enlightened. He was very silent 
during the journey, but at one point of it burst out suddenly 
upon me. ‘ You are doing this for Chatty, Temple. If you take 
her away, it will be as bad as losing Ellermore.’ I shook my head. 
Then, if never before, I felt the hopelessness of the position. 
‘There is but one thing you can do for me: say not a word of 
that to her,’ I said. 

And I believe he kept counsel. It was of her own accord that 
Charlotte came up to me after the hurried interview in which 
Charley laid my proposal before her. She was very grave, though 
the sweetness of her look drew the heart out of my breast. She 
held out her hands to me, but her eyes took all warm significance 
out of this gesture. ‘Mr. Temple,’ she said, ‘ you may think 
me bold to say it, but we are friends that can say anything to one 
another. If in your great generosity there may yet be a thought— 
a thought that a woman might recompense what was done for 
her and hers > Her beautiful countenance, beautiful in its 
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love and tenderness and noble dignity, but so pale, was suddenly 
suffused with colour. She took her hands out of mine, and 
folded them together—‘ That is out of my power—that is out of 
my power !’ she said. 

‘I like it better so,’ I cried. God help me! it was a lie, and 
so she knew. ‘I want no recompense. It will be recompense 
enough to know you are here.’ 

And _so it has remained ever since, and may, perhaps, for ever 
—I cannot tell. We are dear friends. When anything happens 
in the family I am sent for, and all is told tome. And so do I 
with her. We know all each other’s secrets—those secrets which 
are not of fortune or incident, but of the soul. Is there anything 
better in marriage than this? And yet there is a longing which is 
human for something more. 

That evening I went back to the Lady’s Walk, with a sort of 
fanciful desire to tell her, the other, that I-had done her bidding, 
that she had been a true guardian of her race to the last. I 
paced up and down through the dim hour when the sun ought to 
have been setting, and later, long into the twilight. The rain 
fell softly, pattering upon the dark glistening leaves of the ever- 
greens, falling straight through the bare branches. But no soft 
step of a living soul was on the well-worn track. I called to her, 
but there was no answer, not even the answer of asigh. Had 
she gone back heartsick to her home in Heaven, acknowledging 
at last that it was not hers to guard her race? It made my 
heart ache for her to think so; but yet it must have been a sweet 
grief and easily healed to know that those she loved were most safe 
in God’s only care when hers failed —as everything else must fail. 


THE END. 
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